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Americans, in 1973, again set a new record for giving to 
philanthropy by increasing gifts oyer those in 1972 by S2 
b>'»Jon for an estimated total of $24.5 bilHon. 

(n spite of uncertainty ^nd changing economic pat- 
terns, this achievement Is contmued evidence of the 
upiqu% generosity shown by our citizens in working for 
and giving to the thousands of educational, culturial, re- 
search, religious, and welfare institutions that provide 
our society its strength and quality. - 

Although total giving has not kept pace with increases 
in Gros^ National Product or net disposable income, it 
has been a'major factpr in financing service for the pub- 
lic good which would otherwise have been impossible 
except by the use, of immensely larger sums raised 
through taxation t^y aii levels of government. Americans, 
it seems, have chosen volunteer support of our great in- 
stitutions as one of our principal national goab-not 
because they have been prodded to do so by a pater^ 
nalistie government, but simply because, as citizens of 
a democracy, they want the freedon> to meq\ and id 
solve community problems in their own vvay. 

Occasional threats to bur system of private philan- 
thropy continue to be made from a number of sources. 
They make the task of the institutions involved more 
difficult and lead to confusion of the donor, Gift recip- 
ients and donors alike should be on the alert constantly 
for those proposals which threaten the underlying phi- 
losophy of private philanthropy. Some are obvious and 
well-publicized, such as periodic efforts |o'change the 
tax^structureon gift deductions in the name of ^'reform" 
rather than on the basis of logic and fairness. 

A more insidious and dangerous view of philanthropy 
in the United States has gained strong acceptance 
among some of those drafting tax changes in Con- 
gress. This view holds that charitable activities and 



giving are not so much personal commitments as gov- 
ernment expenditures, i.e., that philanthropic money, 
because it is deductible, is therefore basically the gov- 
ernment's money. If this view peiVjsts and if it gains 
further support in ihe iegisjative haiivi^e resultsio phi- 
lanthropy could be catastrophic. 

The annual record of giving is devoted to a summary 
of figures because il is impossible to visualize' the in- 
calculable .contributions of private philanthropy to the 
hearts, the minds, and the physical well-being of man- 
kind. The satisl^clion of human needs beyond adequate 
food, housing, and clothing is unending. Our task there- 
fore is to meet the challenges of Ihe present year by 
encouraging more generous giving-giving on a par with 
the increased needs of institutions "and the individuals* 
they serve, and giving which will more adequately re- 
flect the disposable income at our command and the 
inflationary pressures which continue to gnaw away at 
the foundations of our basic institutions. 

MELVlflj D. BREWER, Chairman . 
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Phijanthropy 1973 , "The year 1973 was one of contrasts, of illusion and dislMusion, of good and 

: bad. of queslioning and sometime answering, of certainties and far more 
• ^uncerlalnlies, of high employment and larger rncomes countered by a steep 
rise In irlHstion, of good corporate profits and a sagging stock market, of the 
. ending or^wa?1rl*Vi^nam and the outbreak of new hostilities between Israel 6 
and the Arab nations - 

In Washington and throughout the nation, attention wasJocused on the 
Watergate hearings during the early summer, on questions of morality, the 
Constitution, the Administration, the state of the nation and its leadership^ 
^ Autumn brought the vice president's resignatfon and replacement^ the possi- 

bility of a presidential impeachment, a crisis in energy spearheaded by stop- . ^ 
page of oil exports to this country from the Arab nations, and the highest 
rate of peacetime inflation in at Jeast a quarter century. 
' For philanthropy, too, the year 1973 can be seen as one of contrast. Giving 

increased by $;> biUion to $24.5 billion. a9 percent over 1 972. But philanthropy 
is directed lo charitabfe causes, which are perhaps more prone than other 
sectors of our society to inflation's effect. More dollars and more volunteered 
time help to close the gap between costs and income, but the current atmos- 
phere is one of tighter budgets, of some ci/tting back-, of unlilled needs and ' 
' : newopporluniti^sU:j:v.^g oulfor additionaUiunding.^^^^^, ^ 

. To*examine the state of the nation is one reason for the establishment this 
past November of the Commission on Private Philanthropy and Public Needs. 
Formed through Ihe initiative of John D. Rockefeller 3rd and with the en- 
couragemept of Wilbur D, Mills, chairman of the House Ways and'Means ' ^ \ 
Committee, and Secretary of the Treasury George P. Shultz, the commission 
is chaired by John Filer, chairman of Aetna Life and Casualty Company, 

It seeks to orga^nize national le^ere. and estabilshett'^xperts to, look 
the role of philanthropy in our. society, to measure unmet needs, and to 
provide somd answers on how we can improve the effectiveness of our 
pluralistic approaches to common wapts. . 

In 1974, air sectors of philanthropy must dig deeper and give more gen- 
erously so that our nonproitt organizations may accomplish nxore, rather . 
than less; so that they can face the future in a stronger, rather than weaker, 
position; so that Ihey can play their essential role in bringing the people « 
vital resources which, without, our help, would cease to exist, _ 
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1973 Contributions (in billions) 

Individuats... $13.16 ( 1" 9.4%V ' 
Bequests... S3.06{M2.1%) 
Foundations ... $2.36 (no change) 
Corporations. .$.95(1-13.1%) 

Contributions as Percent of Total 

Individuals/74% ' 
Bequests/ i 2.5% " 
f=^ouridations/9.6% 
^ - orporations/3.9% 



.53 biliion (up8.9%) : ' 

Donors 

Living individuals increased their giving to philanthropy 
in 1973 by $1.56 bitlion to*$18.16 billion, a gain of 
9.4 percent conipared to last year's lower 7.5 percehl 
increase. 

Personal income during 1973 surged 10.3 percent to 
more than $1 trillion, the sharpest increase since 1951. 
During the final third of 1973, however, there was a sharp 
increase in the rate of inflation, and.as 1974 began,. in- 
^ dividuals were seeking ways to counter inflated prices. 
Bequests are estimated at $3.06 billion for 1973, an in- 
crease of ;i 2.1 percent frorii last year's $2,73 billionV IRS 
figures on bequests are available every three years; the - 
last IRS figure wasMor-1969, which showed a total qf 
* $2.13 billion, an increase of $820 million over 1966. Our 
.estimate is $930 million over the 1969 figure.^Slatistics 
from the IRS on bequests in 1972 are expected 10 be 
available in the>fall, at which time our estinr^ates will be; 
adjusted. 

Foundations hap a special potential for responding tp 
the n^eeds of society, and they play an important rote in 
the philanthropic scQhe. In 1972, grants Increased by; 
15J percent^o $2.36 billion. In 1973, no change is seen 
in the total given, as foundation assets have decreased 
by some 10 percent, reflecting* depressed stock prices; 

Corporations have contributed a decreasing share of the' 
philanthropic total in the last several years; in 1969, 
corporations contributed 5.7, pei^cQnt of total givingT^ ' 
$t,055 biltion-before sharply plummeting to $797 mil- 
Jion In the following year. In 1973, we estimate the first 
sizable increase in corporate giving since 1970— an in- 
crease ofJ3.1 percertt or $110 miillion-for a total of $950 
million. The. figures, are a reflection to some ^tenl of 
corporate profits, which fell sharply 1970 arid ex— 
perienced a betler-than 25 percent increase in 1973. 



Recipients 

Religious giving added $650 mlMlon to it's total in 1973 
lo reach $10.09 billion, an Increase of 6.9^erceot ov.er 
last ye^^r•s revised figure of .$9.44 biltlon. Religious 
causes continue to reci&ive a decreasjng share of (he 
philanthropic tola!, dropping frCm 49.4 percent of all 
contributions In 1964 lo 41.1 percent in 1973. Church 
attendance remained constaht at 40 percent. 

Heallh is the second largest recipient of philanthropic 
giving. Ar increase of 8.2 percent over last year brings 
the 1973 total to $3.98 billion. The annual AAFRC su. vey 
of 21 national health agencies showed a rise of 10.7 per- 
cent in 1973 over the prior year. - 

Education received $3.92 billion in 1973, with higher ed- 
ucation receiving well over $2 billion of this. Inflated 
costs for food and energy are bringing real financial 
problems for the 1973-74 school year, particularly for 
the private sector, as cost estimates made a year ago 
prove too low. 

Social welfare represents 7.2 percent of total philan- 
thropy, with $1.76 billion going to these agencies in 1973. 
Giving to United Way increased by 6.6 percent. 

Arts and humanities received an estimated $1.2 billion 
in 1973. The year saw a continued expansion in the de- 
mand for cultural activities together with growing needs 
foV Jhdsfe financially hard-pressed institutions. U is para- 
doxical that as attendance and performance figures in- 
crease, the gap between costs and income is enlarged, 
necessitating increased philanthropic support. 

Civic and public affairs received $600 million in 1973, as 
public interest grew in supporting good government, 
faw and justice, hou$ing and urban renewal, and pro- 
grams in ecology and the environment. 

Other represents 12.2 percent of philanthropic giving for 
1973,' for a total of $2.98 billion. Included are foundation 
'^"^^"ment, forelgn^aid, andTnternatibna^^^^ 
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'/t973 Distribution {in billions) 

Religion . . . $10.09(+6.9%j 
Heaith & Hospitals . . . $3.98 ( + 8.2%') 
Education... $3.92 ( + 9.8%) 
Social Welfare ... $1 .76 ( + 9.3% ) 
' Arts & Humanities , . . $1.20 
Civic & Public ... . . .$ .60 

Other... $2.98 ( + 10.8%) 



( + 16.9%) 



Distributran'as Percent of Total 

Religion/4t.1% 
* Health &Hospilals/16.2% _ 
• Education/ 16% 

Social Welfare/ 7. 2% 

Arts & Humahities/4.9% 

Civic '& PubNc/2.4% , ' ^ 
70lher/12.2% ' - . ^ ' 




On Voluntarism 



American philanthropy, which has grown to annual 
proportions of almosi $25 billion, is the creature of an 
American tradition— voluntarism. 

The V'aclilion of neighbor helpjng neighbor came 
ashore with the Pilgrim Fathers, when forty-one of them 
pledged, on the Plymoiilh shores, to work for "a jusl and 
equar way of life/' ji\e pledge 6ecame immediately 
effective when rfeighbors^banded ^o'gether to wllhstand 
the rigors of the first New England winter^ then to work 
together to educate th^ 't^eathen Indian/' - 
From there the tradition of voluntarism has conjinued 
and prospered until today the growing voluntary service^ 
of individual citizens plays a major rofe in philanthropy 
--both in raising the funds required and also In providing 
actual service in the operation of philanthropic pro- 
grams and causes. . 

The more than $18'billidn tontributed by living in- 
dividuals to philanthropy in the past year was in no srnall 
part due to th^ endeavoT^ of concernea ipdividua! citi- 
zens who presented the rieeds of philanthropic programs 
to their fellow citizens and obtained financial support, 
.There is no way to detaH the actual number of those 
who participated In fund raising tor private.philanthropy 
last year, but fiVurcTs from a score ot natipnal agencies 
support the estimate that one in every four citizens Is 
engaged in some phase bf serving private philantiiropy. 

The extent of voluntary, work in philaathropio prp: 
grams again is difficult to pinpoint, but in the^many agen- 
cies supported by the Unitod-Way 3t has been indicated 
that thdre are 20 million voluntary workers and leaders 
engaged in operation of programs, (n the voluntary.hos- 
pUals and the American Red Cro?^s, the "pink ladies*' 
and the *'gray ladies" alone can be counted in the many 
thousands. 

_Be_cru]tm^^^ and organization Of volunteers have 



changed, tis ihd Amcficarr lite style changed. When 
American life was, more of a community life than it is 
today the.ofganization of neighbor-to-neighbof help w^is 
no problem. As urban life increasecl, however, and the ' 
cpmmuniJies gave way to groups* livihg in high-rise 
apartments where there was tittle mutual acquaintance 
opkneighborliness. the problem of organizing common 
action for the good of all Was not easy. Then, as urban 
life began to' give way to suburban life, the organizd-^ 
tion-of voluntari^ni again became a common interest, 
nott5hly in support of established programs but in reach- 
. ing out into new fields of endeavor in matters of environ- 

^ ment, economy, and civil life.^ln fact, participation in 
programs for the public good has become something 
of Q nieasure^of the stature of a citizen^ Now/ within the 
cities, th^ spirit of joint action for Ih^ common good^ 
has revived, often on the b.asis of ethnic or environ- 
mental inteK^sts. Comrfiunity enterprises are recognized 
as a potential factor in the development of community 
programs and often measure the support of foundations 
and corporations, 

F*romoting the endeavor to arouse voluntary activity, 
the National Center fcr Voluntary Action, with govern- 
ment blessing, works with established organizations in a' , 
natij>nal program for the advancement of voluntary par- 
ticipation aiming ip enlist ybuth and retired citizens, 
working^en and women, and all who care, in volunteer 
activities within their communities. ' • 

The measure of the value of\oluntarism can be found 
in a statement by Elliot L Richardson, who, vyhen Secre* 
. tary of Health, Education, And Welfare, said, . . To ex- 

. tend the present range^df HEW services equitably to all 
in need would cost a quarter of a trillion dollars . . . (and) J 
the addition of twenty million trained p_erso;inel. To the 
degree this nation qan enlist volunteers for important, 
necessary,tasks . to that degree will we be able to deal 
"Qj"*'taneously with shortages of manpower and money. 

E RI O^nn ot other wise c oncei v ably be overcome." ' 



Current Volunteer Strength 
of 21 National Agencies 

«• Numbtr o! 

. ^ Number ol * Fund Raltlftfl 

Ofgani^ation Voiurilttft Volunltert 

Un<ted way of America . io OCW.OOO n/a 

Unitpd States Commitleo /or UNICEF 3.5'I2,500' 3,51^,500 

American Cancer Sqcfety, Inc. ...V. 2,260,000 2.150.$OO 

The National Founljat»o/i 2.200,000 2.000.000 

American Heart Associalion 2.000,000 n/a 

National Assoc:alion tor V 

Retarded Citfiens l^eO.OOO*'^ I.SOO.OOO* 

The American National Red Cross 1.594.020" n/a 

NaiionaKiouncH-Boy Scouts ' ^ 

'.of America 1.662,114 n/a 

Muscular Dystrophy Associationis ♦ 

. of America, Inc . . 1.481.269 ♦ 1.101.269^ 

Urvted Cerebraf Pajsy . , 

Association, Inc. .f 1.450.000 1 lOOidOP 

American Lung Association ......... 1,000.000* 150,006v 

The National Easter Seal Societyf for . 

Cfjppled Childremand Adults ..... ■ 800 000 n/a 

Natibnal Multiple Sclerosis Society 700.O0OV 650,000* 

National Council of YMCA .\ . . 697.0^3 80742* 

Girl Scouts of Amt?rtca . 582.000 n/s^ 

.The Arlhritis Foundation 450,000* ' 430.000' 

The Salvation Army : . 313.74? ' 50,742 

National t3o^ird,'YWCA of thb USA , . 160000 ^n/a 

Camp Fire Girls. Inc. . . A. 135,000 12.000 

Boys' Clubs of America'. . . . . . '132,000 . ■ 81.000 

ignited Service Organi/alions. Inc.. ' - ' 

tUSO) . , : . ■ 95.000 5,000 

Totals ...... 42.S74.658 12.823 253 

'Esltmafed * 
**CommunijY progran)s hnly. An addittOnaf 3.1t4.743 conttib' 
uted blood ihrouph the Red Cross, and moto ihap 6.000,000 
students, particiffatecf tn f^ed Cross prog^rams in scrtofts 
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Income Tax Deductions 

ol Jrtdivlduals for Phllanlhropy 



Adjust d 
Orois 

Income* 
(000) 



beduciioni 

for 
Conlribu* 
* lions 



1960 
1962 
1964 
1966 
1966 
1970 



24.083.263 $181,131,130 

c6.43t,105 21^,753,691 
^ 244.070,1^7 
i91.424.69l 



^6.939,591 
28.560J91 

32 030.231 368,917,506 

35.430,047 448,698!849 

1972' 26,984,000 43^,05h000 

■PtehTiins-ty ■ .. V 
Sourcc-^Staiistics of /ncp/ni, Individu 



$6,760,326 
7.516,088 
8.326,986 
3,122.491 
11.136,925. 
12,892,734 ' 



Conlribu- 
Udna to 
AdJuiUd 
Qrou 

income 



373 
3.53 
3.41 
3.13 
3.02 
2.67 
3.03 



Average 

_ cm 

$280 
284 
SCI 
31J 
34t 
354 
490 



*c#;yi frtT/* * . " r« ''^^^ income Tax RetJt^i 

i960-f97p. (niernai Revenue Service r'.. 



Individuals 

For 1972, a)mosl27 million itemized income-tax relume ' 
showed deductions for contributions of $13.2 billion, 3 03 
percent of adjusted gross income. As (he cfata in the adja- 
cent chart show, two big changes oyer 1970 have oc- 
curred. First, the average contributed ro^e to $490, 3S 
percent over 1970; and second, the number of those 
itemizing deductions decreased by 24 perbent, froni 
35.4 miflfon in 1970 to 27 million in 1972. A corollary Is 
that itemized- returns dropped as a share of the total 
returns filed frocn 47.7 percent in 1970, when 74.3 millioh 
returns, were filed, to 34.7 percent in 1972, when 77.7 
million returns were tiled. These changes are a result of 
our tax law^s, which from 1970 to 1972 doubled the atlow- 
able standard ded^ction-trom $1,000 to $2,000--making 
it more favorable '^or many, partic^ularly those In the 
lower income brackets, to lake the'slandard (Jeductiofi^ 
rather thSin to itemize\ 

The bar graph shows Ihe average amount contributed 
to charitable causes and me percentage of contrlbutiohV 
to adjusted gross income at differing income, levels; 
here it can be seen that a larger proportionate share of 
income goes to philanthropy from those In the lowest 
bracket (under $5,000) and those in the highest ($100,000 
and over). These .figures are based on IRS itemized tax^ 
returns. / ' " ' 

A further bjakdown of [he 1972 $100,000.and-over 
class shows ^erage amount contributed Snd percent- 
age for those reporting AG I of $100,000/ $200,000 wer0 
$6,020 and 4.60% ; $20p.b00/$500,000 were '$20,696 and 
7.35%;\$500,000/$1 million were $71,483 and 10.66%; 
and linally, $1 million plus were $385,757 and 18.27%, 
There were, however, just 1,011 returns with itemized 
deductions filed reporting AGl o! $1 million braver. This 
compares with 7,957,000 returns wUh itemized deduc- 
tions filed reporting AGl 'of $10,000/$15.000, largest Cij' 
the classes. 

In 1972, itemized charitable contributions totaled $13.2" 
billion, as noted above. Individual giving from those who 



% of Cv r fribuUonsi to Adjusled Qto^i Income V 

(Based k'^S liemjzec tax foturns) 




Average Amount 
Contributed' 

4 • ■ ■ ■ 



19$0 



'Under $5,00.^ 
$5.000/$t0.000 
$10,000 & over 



19$8 



under $5,000 
$&.000/$tO,000' 
$10,d00/$15.000 

$i5,ooo/$ao.ooo 

$20.000/$25,000 
$25.000/$30.000 
$30.p00/$50,000 
$50.000/$1 00.000 
$100,000 & over 



1^70 



under $5,000 
$5.000/$10.000 
$10.000/$15,000 
$15.000/$20,000 
$20,000/i^5,000 . 
$25,000/$30.000 
$30,000/$50,000 
$50.OOO/$100,000 
$100,000 * over 



1972 

4 



under $5,000 
$5,000/ $10,000 
$i0,000/$15,0£>0 
$1 5,000 /$20.0p0 
$20,000/$25.000 
. $25.000/$3O.OO0 
$30.000/$50,000 
$5G,000/$1 00,000 
$1 00.000 & pvef 



rfifre tivsrig^ antount conUtbuted was detefmir,i^(i by dtviding fho'ie returns (hat Herniied contnbutions 'fito fhc 
Q ' ior\!i-'butir>ns f'gu'fo. The adjusted gross income Ugute used bV,4s'/or »ll returns Aiih iterDi^ed dc(fuclfon% 

dov^n for returr^s tetACen $10,000 and $t5,0C0 not 9vaifatfe before 1966. 



ERIC 



Individual Giving 



Year 


Person at 

Income 


Individual 

Giving 

(biiMons) 


As of 

PI. 


i/iipoidDie 
Peisonal 

income 


As •» Of 

w.r.i. 


t 0£ t 


$497 5 


$3,93 


J. 79 


$435.1 


2.04 






9 23 


1 72 


,473 2 


1.96 


19^6 


5>87.2 


1053 


1 .79 


5119 


2.06 


1967 


. 629 3 


11.14 


t 77 


5463 


2,04 


1968 


688.9 


12 60 


183 


' 591.0 


2.13 


f969 


760 9 


'r3 60 


1 81 


634.4 


2.14 


1970* 


808 3 


14 40 


1 78 


6917 


2 08 


1971^ 


863 5 


1i>40 ^ 1 78 
,16 60 ^ 1.76 


7460 


206 


1972' 


939 2 


797.0 


^08' 


1973 


1.035 


18.16 * 


175 


882 6 


2 06 



Source Vepartmertt of Commerce. AAFRC giving esum^tes 



Charitable Bequests 
A Historical Summary 



year 



Number ot 
Returns Filed 



Tolal 
Gross Estaie 
(Mtllions) 



Value of 
Cfiantable 
Secfuesf* 
(MilNons) 



19S9 
1961 
1963 
1966 
1969 



55.685 
64,538 
78.393 
97.339 
133,944 



>11a48 
14,622 
17.007 
21.936 
29,67t 



S " 668.9 
950.8 
876.0 
1,3005 
2,132.1 



Soufco /rferr-j/ Revenue Seiv ce, U S Treasury Oepartmenl 



Large Bequests— 1973 

Vrs Cior.i'dino f^ockoteflcr Dodgp-SSS m>\UoTi 
Gerafa no f^oc^efeUer Dodoe.Fqundatton 

Mrs Hoien Bonfhs-SSO miihon 
Oen, er Center for Perfornnrjg Arts ' 

Ch<v!cs.Sto/.arlWolt -$40 million 
Charles Stevyari Mo\t Foundation 

Jobn Steelfj ?inK -$13 1 nitiuon 

John S\eo.e 7inK foijnd^iOr^ 

Mr and Mrs Eugene //eycr-SS miH^on 

Johf> VV, Watrck. Jr,-$5 rrViiijori 
Philhps Academy . 

f.^rs. Miirie Chtiton-^$3 miifion 

' oyoi^ University of Los Ang6!ei ' ■ 

"l/s. Martha Lev^Tone-SS miiiiofk' 
>3rtmQuth College 



did not itemiEe Is estimated at $3.4 billion, or an ave'rage 
of $67.07 for each of 50.691,000 returns taking (h^ stand- 
ard deduction. Tolal individual contributions for 1972 
are thus estimated at $16.6 billion. 

For 1973, it is expected that there will be filed apprbxl-t 
mately 78 million individual income-tax returns, a small 
increase over 1972. As shown in the adjacent chart, how- 
ever, personal income during 1973 surged 10.3 percent 
to mpre'tKain one trillion dollars, the sharpest increase 
sinc4>;i951. Disposable income rose to $882 6 billlbh, 
10,7 percent over 1972. With wages and personal In- 
comes at record levels^ and employment of around 86 
million in 1973. AAFRC csUmales^that individuals gave 
$18,16 billion to charitable .causes during the year, an 
increase of 9.4 percent over 1972'$ $16.6 billion. 

Bequests 

Jhe trend in bequest giving has been up^in 1903, fee-, 
quests accounted for 8,3 percent of total giving; in 1966, 
9,4 percent; and in 1969; 11.5 percent/lnternal Reveriue 
-Service figures for these cover all estates of $60,000 or 
larger. The increase can be credited to a large degree 
to educational institutions, hospitals, health agencies, 
welfare orgEfQizalions, and many others who have ihsti- 
tuted progrjfrhS^{ct^^i/ourage bequests arjd have intehr 
sified thoir efforts in seeking them. Museums and art 
institutes have lorig recOgnjzed the importance of ■ be- 
quests to their programs and holdings/and as other insli- 
tutions become more active in this area/the bequests 
share of total philanthropy Is bound to grow. ; 

For 1973, the AAFRC estimates bequest giving at $3,06 
billion, or 12.5 percent of total giving, up 12.1 percent 
over last year's figure. Two of the largest bequests re- 
corded t>y AAFRC were for foundation endowment^ for 
$85 million and $40 million. The adjacent listing shdjA/s 
these and a sampling of others of "il million or more 
noted during 1.973. A summary of all million-dollar-and- 
up gifts recorded by AAFr6 in ld'73 is included in the 
centerfold of this report. - 



Foundations 

A year ago, grants from foundations were estimated 
for 1972 at S2.2 I^Wlion, an increase of 7.3 percent OVfer * 
1971. The .estimate was based on an AAFRC survey of 
SMeading foundations, which reported ar. increase of 
3.6 percent in grant payments for 1972. over 1971 and 
some knowledge of greatly increased grants to be re- 
ported later in the year by one foundation. An additional 
factor taken into account was the increased payout-re- 
quirement under the Tax Reform Act of 1969. 

At y^ar-end, AAFRC djd a second survey to include 
24 additional foundations with their 1Q71 and 1972 grant 
payments: it was found that when the totals were added 
to the 31 foundations surveyed earlier, the 55 founda- 
tionTalf Idgelher had made grant payments of $715.6 
million/ an Increase of 14.1 percent over their 1971 
grant-payment total of $627.9 million. This i-epresenled 
$87.7 million, more than half of the $150 million added to 
the 1971 figure for total foundation giving— too large a 
share, it is felt, to be realistic: Our 1972 estimate has thus 
been changed to $2.36 billion, up $310 million from 1971. 
Thos6 65 foundations surveyed, then, would account for 
30.3 percept of total foundation giving in 1972. 

For 1973, foundation giving is estimated to be $2.36 
bilHon. the same level as in 1972. Although the figure 
represents but 10 percent of total philanthropic giving, 
foundations play a vital role in philanthropy, fbr ihey have 
great flexibility in making grants. This gives them a spe- 
ciarpotential for responding to the needs of a changing 
society and for contri])uting toward new ideas a"hd ex- 
pierimentation that, once proved of benefit, will be sup- 
ported by the general public and by government. 

Several different kinds of grant-making foundations 
• exist, and these include private general-purpose foun-* 
dations, community foundations, corporation-financed 
♦'^^"dations, and family foundations. The tota! number is 
:d J(^"ated at between 25,000 and 30,000; about one fifth 
mmm^so have assets of at least $500,000 or make grants 



Foundation Distributions by Field 





1970 


1971' 


1972 


1973 


Education 


36% 


32% 


23% 


Z6% 


Welfafe 


17% 


16% 


20% 


9% 




15% 


15% 


17% 


24% 


Sciences 


12% 


10% 


16% 


12% 


tnternatiofiaf 


7% 


10% 


12% 


i9% 


Humanities 




10% 


6% 


8% 


Religion 


e% 


7% 


4% 


2% 


Number of Grants 


12.225 


12,9S9 


8,98t 


8,005" 




Source; Jh0 foundit'on Cor^ter. based on grants reported in 
found JtiC^ Gnfr*s Irden 



of $25,000 or more on dn annual basiSf Less than 50 have 
assets of $100 mitlion or more. ' 

The largest share of foundation giving comes from! the 
private general-purpose foundations. The table on the 
following page shows a group of 38 foundations, their 
grant paya?en/s for 1972 and 1973, most recent assets, 
and the estimated Federal excise tax liability due under 
the 1969 Tax Refofm Act/ Five foundations generally 
ranked in the top 20 of any listing are not included here, 
for 1973 informatiba is not yet available. These are the 
Robert Wood Johnson^ Richard King Mellon, and Emily 
and Ernest Woodruff foundations/ the Pew f/emorial 
Trust, and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The b/WA/Q 
USA 6(7//ef/n will cover these and a nurhber of other 
foundations when information becomes available later In 
the year, ^ . . 

The 38 foundations listed account for around 23 per- 
cent of estimated foundation giving Jn J Qia^^^ 
around 42 percent of tjofal assets, estimated at about 
$26,5 or $27 billion at market value today. This is down 
about 10 to 12 percent from a year ago (the 38 founda^ 
tions listed account for more than $1.3 billion of this loss, 
a 10.6 percent decrease). With assets down, the dollar 
payout required under TRA is also down, and this was 
taken Into account when estimating total foundation 
grant payments at the same level in 1973 as in 1972,. 
Under TRA provisions, an excise tax of four percent on 
investment income is paid to the Federal governnvaht, In 
fiscal 1972, $56 million was paid; in FY 1973, $76.6 mil- 
lion. This represents a direct loss to philanthropy. 

The adjacent chart shows the distribution by field of all ' 
grants recorded in the Foundalioh Orants /n(/ex-$ 10,000 
or more in 1970-72, $5,000 Or more inH.973, In 1972, Thee 
Foundation Center shiTted to a computer-based system 
of storage and retrieval, thus- making it possible to 
separate out grants in any given area quickly and easily. 
At the same lime, however, as can be noted on the chart, 
the number of grants recorded declined. For compara- 
tive purposes, the dpilar amount of grants recorded in 



Some Leading U.S. Private Foundations Ranked by Payn^eht oj Grants (000) 

1972 



1973 



Assets 



Foundation 


QfanI 


Cram 


at Year-End 


Federdt Excle^ 


PaymtnU 


: .Payment* 


(Market Value) 


Tax LUbitit/ 


■ ^ ■■■■■■■■■ , 

Ford Fpundatidn 


$215,890 


\ $195,753 


$ 3,145,579 


$ 5,604 


Rockefeller Foundation 


40,613 


40.272 


■ 838.980 


2.635 


Lilly Endowment, Inc. " ' 


.14,258 


31,113 


1.138.500 


784 . 


Kresgo Foundation . 


26,095 


26,848 


657,953 


739 . 


Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 


32,020 ' - 


26,542 


^ 647,924 . 


1,372 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


18.611 


20,092 


577.328' 


^60V 

i!ooa* 


Duke Eridowmenl 


18,646 


19,171 


366,888 


Charles Stewart Molt Foundation 


' t5,272 


16,801 


323,000 


/ 845 , { 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 


13,918 


14,135 


284,328 


542 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 


14,621 


13.982 


338,470 


^ / 378 


Danforth Foundaltor. 


11,947 


12 288 


197,513 


226 


Edna McConnell Clark Foundations 


21,651 


9,046 


262,445 


/ 283 


Frank E. Gannett Newspaper Foundation 


2.787 


7.500 


178,000 


215' 


Commonwealth Fund 


6,879 


7 353 


144,940 


302! 


Moody Foundation 


6.630 


7,206 


113,000* 


' 219 


John A. lfartford Foundattgrr, tne. - 


12,474 - - - 


-6,;^60 „ „ 


..UM05 


^_,L,-..._.....132^\- 


Houston Endowment. tnc. 


9.905* 


: 6,929 


250,000* 


/ 280 ^ 


Haas Community Fund 


5.142 ^ 


/ 6.146 


162,608 * 




Bush Foundation ,t 


5.405 


I. 5,883 


147,177 


/ 215 ^ 


Robert A. Welch Foundation 


4,702 


5,725 


108,497 


312 


Amon G. Garter Foundation 


3755 


4.7£5 


70.000* / 


198 


Willfam R. Kenan. Jr Chiaritable Trust 


4,573 


4.662 


. 107,320 / 


none 


Louis W. and Maud HtW Family Foundation 


' 3.112 


4,440 


118,560 / 


220 


Max C. Ffeischmann Foundation 


4.295 


4.332 


103,005 / 


183 


Research Corporation 


4,208 


4.181 


91.288 i 


155 


Jotin Siriion Guggentieim Memorial foundation 


4,089 ' [ 


4,0/7 


100.510/ 


170 


Ctiafles F. Kettering Foundation y > 


3.331 


3,532 


92.715? 


112 


Charles Hayden Foundation 


3,658 i 


3,180 


79.227;' 


129 


El Pomar Foundation 


- 4,812 


3,117 


73.700' 


125 


James frvine Foundation 


2,290 , 


2.874 


99.21 j 


109 


Booth Ferris Foundation 


2.146 


2.820 


63,756 


100 


Sarah Scaife Foiihdatior> Incof^orated 


2,790 i 


2,541 


, 84.640 


203 


George Gund Foundatior> 


2.238 1 


2,433 


^.'65.512 


102 


John and Mary R.'Markfe Foundation 


1.992 t 




60.053 ' 


52 


W. Clement & Jessie V. Stone Foundation 


3.721 I 


1,976 


i 1,0^6 


6 


CalJaway Foundationjnc 


1.927 


1.693 


71,T07V 


172 


Hen/y Luco Foundation, Inc. 


1.6^06 


1.284 


29.663 


69 


Elifotl White Springs FoiifK|alion, Inc. 


3,761 


' 1.235 


18,829 


46 


V 7ofa/s 


. . $555,790 


$535,165 


$11,332,277 


$19,211 



ijnchdes W. K. Keflogg foundation Trust, 
^tncfu^e^ capital g,ifns tak fidbllity. 

^Appropriation$. ^ , ' 

^Book valae. ; 

Sovtce: AAfftC sorvey, March, i974. Commamty and cotpomte foundations ate ncl mcl^ded. 



' Sixteen Large Community Foundations 

Aftseli 

(Markei VatueJ Tolal Grar>t« 
(OOP) (OOP) 



Coftimittee of Ihe Permanent Charity 



Fund {Boston) 


$ 79,360 


$3,198 


The Chtcago Community Trust 


106,908 


3.747 


The Cleveland Foundation 


166.785 


6.617 


Hartford Foundation for PubUc 


\ 




GiVmg 


44.680 


1,375 


The Indtanapolis Foundation 


18.9^6 


726 


Kalamazoo Foundation 


25.953 


1J75 


New Haven Foundahon 


32,650 


1,199 


New York Cor. Trust 


' 201.573 


7,836 


Philadelphia Fdu., nation 


33.929 


1,259 


The Pittsburgh FoundatfOn 


28.879 


1,072 


The Rhode Island Foundation 


t6,704 


685 


The San Fran^tsco Foundation 


48717 


4.204 


The Vancouver Foundation 


45.000 " 


2,600 


Tr.e Winslon-Salecn foundation 


29.631 


952 


CalifOfnta Community Foundation 


21564' 


1,842 


Kansas City Association of Trusts 






and Foundations 


17.000 


658 



Source: Council on fovndahons 



1971 was $1,066 niillion, just over half of the eslim$ledi 
total foundation giving; in 1973, it was $716 million, just 
30 percent of total loundation giving. Because the dollar 
aniounl of grarils recorded is smaller, the percentages - 
may be overbalanced by very large grants In aiiy pne 
year. For pxampte, the large increase in health may be 
^ caused by the entry of the Robert Wood Johnson Founda- 
ttori in this field in 1973; and the tSirge jump in education 
may be the result of tyvo grants totaling $80 million made 
by a large foundation to two universities. 

Preliminary resiJits ot the Siifvey of Vdiunfary Siippprif 
0/ Education f6r 1972-73 of the Council for Financial Aid _ 
to Education, based on replies from 1,020 colleges ^nd 
universities, show tStal foundatibn contributions pf . 
$409.9 million, 3.9 perc^t less than the $426.6 million 
reported by 1,093 institutions a year earlier When a 25- 
percent increase was recorded. For the 861 institutions 
reporting in both surveys, however, an increase of 2.1;^ 
percent in foundation support was noted, 
Communlly^f^^ are endowed grant-making phi: 

lanthropies supported by and operatetf for the 
ties and local areas they serve. In general, their priiriary 
purpose is to maintain and improve the quality of the 
(iommunity's fiber and of its social and cultural life. En- 
dowment gifts from the community are administered 
under the direction of a representative! governing body 
of community leaders, who are responsible for grant pro- 
grams and charitable activities, Donbrs sometimes mark 
out particular purposes for their gifts, subject to the govr 
erning body's power to alter restrictions because of 
changed community circumstances, thus ensuring the 
continuing charitable use of these funds in the com- 
munity. > 

Because of their public nature, community foynda- 
tions can qualify as "public charities'* not subject tpihe 
four per cent" excise tax and other regulatory provisior^s 
that apply to private foundations. Recent comrnunity- 
foundation growth has been substantial. Last year, wt 
reported an increase in community foundation aggre? 



gate assets of 30% since tho Tax Reform Act took effect; 
current figures indicate another 10% increase. 

Overall, preliminary data indicate that some 250 com- 
murtily foundations ln the United States and Canada are 
ad/ninistermg almost $1.15 billion in assets, total annual 
grahls:are approac^Jng $60 million and are up ratably 
with asset growth. Ag'gregate gifts-received figures have 
declihed somewhat and are estimated at about the same 
level as annCial grants? 

Vj^e^ of the impressive growth record 

established by community foundations in post-*69 TRA 
years ha$ been attributed to transfers from terminating 
private foundations. Current information indicates that 
transfers are still occurring, but at a reduced pace. 
. Community foundations differ from private foundav 
iions in that their charters require them to focus their 
giving within theirMocal community. They try to make 
things happen, or help things happen, which couldn't or 
, wouldnH without this kind of local funding-flexible in 
time,' amount, and conditions. Grants cover a wide di- 
- -ygrsUy of ^c^^ shown on the adjacent 

chart; almost half of every dollar goes for social welfare 
^ and civic iniprovement» two vital areas of special rele- 
vance to community foun(^aiions. 

Qorporalions \ 

All .indications are that corporate giving, after three 
years at a level of less than $850 million, has increased 
by $om^ 12 to 15 percent. Our estimate for 1973 is 
that corporations contriButed" $950 million to charitable 
causes, 13.1 percent over the 1972 estimate of $840 mil- 
llon. Although this ligure does not include grants made 
by company-financed foundations, it does include conV 
tributions made by companies to their foundations. The 
. increase comes at a time of sharply rising profits, as can 
be seen in the adjacent chart. 

For a group of companies responding to an AAFRC 
"*ij""yi the increase In contributions for 1973 was 12,8 
£PJ(^"?nt. More than half of the companies replying had 



Conimunily Foundation Distributions by Fieldl 



Field 


1966 


1968 


197D 


197^ 


Education 


21.4% ■ 


18.4% 


16.4% 


19.6% 


Social Welfare . 


34.8 


32,1 


363 


36.1 i 


Heaffh 


19 8 


17.3 


19.1 


19 31 


Humanities 


9.4 


10 5 ' 


. 9.8 


10.4 ; 


Religion 


2.4 


2 6 


^.1 


18 i 


Civic lmpfovem*jnl 


7 5 


156 


152 


11.7 ^ 


Other 


47 


3 5 


1.1 


. 1.1 ! 



Sbutce: Councif on Foundations 



i 



Corporate Giving \ 



Ytar 


PfOfift 

Gelofa 
tax 

tbilU&ni) 


Atnoiint 

Cor>trlbutVd 

(mfllfon*) 


% ol 

Ptom 

Subject 
lo 


1964 


$ 66.8 


$ 729 


1.09 


1965 


77.8 


785 


1.01 


1966 


84.2 


805 


.96 


1967 


79.8 


830 


1.04 


196$ 


87,6 


1,005 


1.15 


1969 


84,9 ' 


t.055 


1,24 


1970 


74.0V 


797 


1.08V 


1971 


85.1* 


840'- 


.99* 


197 a 


98 0* 


840^ 


.86* 


1973 


126 6 


950' 


.75 



* Revised-March i974 
y AAFRC ^siimaie 



foundations; anid an increase of 18 percent was recg/de^^ 
for contributions lo thC; foundations in, 1973 over 1972, 
Giving by those foundations, however, was virlually lh& ' 
same (a decrease ot .7 percent) as in 1972. Although the 
sampling of corporate foundations is small, It may indi- 
cate that in this very good profit year/ cofpoi aliens are 
replenishing to some extent their foundation assets. 
Indeed/this was a prime reason (or setting up Iheae^ 
fotndations. 

A 1970 Conference Board survey of 240 corporate 
foundations indicated that some 10 percent were being 
phased out, perhaps in part because of the 1969 Tax 
Reform Act. This does not appear to be a contlriutng 
trend; it would seem that the donor corporations are 
making new contributions to replenish assets as they are 
used in those foundations that are not funded. In the 
most recent Conference Board B/ennial Survey of 
Company Contributions, 58 p.fii£^m of the total giving 
reported for 1972 was accounted for by company founda- 
tions; this compari^s with 60 percent in the 1970 survey. 

The eslimaled ?i;950 million contributed by corpora- 
tions in 1973 is less than five percent of total philan- 
thropic giving, yet it has made an impact in tpany areas. 
In the field of education, more than orie third of the total 
is unrestricted as to purpose, according to the Confer* 
ence Board survey, thus making it possible for recipients 
to use it where most needed; scholarships and fellow- 
ships <»ccount for 16 percent; capital funds, 15 percent, 

Almost 30 percent of the close to $1 billion raised In: 
1973 by more than 2,000 United Way organizations cam^ 
from the business community^ with executives and em* 
ployees (giving almost double this percentage. Health 
and welfare together account for perjhaps 400. of each 
dollar contributed. For civic causes, AAFRC estimates; 
that about $100 million was contributed by corporations 
^in 1973, and close to $80 million to.cuUural penters. mu- 
seums, and other arts organizations and purposes. 

Ooltars are but a part of the contributions made by 
business and industry to our society. Qifts-in-klndr^ 



inslitulioh, drug addiction cenfer, home for the agod, or 
for disaster relief~may be rpany limes the dollar amount 
shown on the IRS returri Many companies encourage 
employee parlicipatioh In community affairs, and a 
nUniber grant leaves of absence, with pay. so that an 
employee can work with an educational or other inslii- 
Htring and training practices have 
brought jobs and hope to many previously counted in the 
hard-<:ore unemploy^ business has also invested in 
ghetto enterprises and pariicipafed in construction and 
rehabililation of low-cost housing. As can be seen 6y 
these examples, '^corporate giving*' figures tell just part 
of the slory of corporate contributions in any year. 

Religion 

During J973, church concern focused on strengthen- 
ing religion as an institution, as a social force, and as a 
set ojf beliefs through continued examination of ways to 
rpeel Ahe needs of the people and of the role of the 
church in the community. ^ - y 

; Sorrie chur^^^ groups seem more socially conscious 
ihan ever before/ a consciousness reflected in part by 
the naming of women, blacks, and younger people to 
po^ilioris of leadership within organized rejigiori. Al- 
though equality is not yet a fact in any major religious 
body, M increasing number of professional job oppor- 
tunities^ exist today for women and minorities in areas 
heretofore closed tq them, and their presence on many 
church boards and cpmmittees has increased. 

Falling short of its goal, Key 73, a year-long evangeli- 
cal drive backed by more than 140 church groups, never- 
theless brought a spirit of cooperation and a mutual 
understanding Jo a^number of religious denominations: 

Locally, in Christian education, churches are crossing 
denominational lines to conduct joint educational pro- 
grams; on a regional level, they are combining forces 
^-^y^4dership training; nationally, denominations are 
fcjv^ in the design of a variety of curricula to 




meet the specific needs of congregations thai vary so- 
cially, economically, or theologically. Th^se positive 
trends may counter declining enrollments in church 
schools noted by many major Protestant denominatfonsv 

There appears to be a growing interest in religion, a 
preoccupation by some with Easlern religions, mys% 
cism, astrology, communal livi.ng. The visit to the U.S. 
during the past year of the young India^h Guru Maharaj 
ji, climaxed by a convention of his follovyers at the Hous- 
ton Astrodome, !^ but one sign. Long lines wait to see 
'*Tfie Exorcist," and many seek to understand the mean- 
ing of their lives within a religious framework/ 

On many campuses, definite upsurge of student in- 
terest in religion and a growing concern for things the- 
ological were reported, The most recent annual survey 
of er)t^in9 colleQe freshmen conducted by the American 
Council on Education shows the first drop since 1966 in; 
the percentage of students selecting "none*' as their; 
religions preference. At the same lime, the number of 
those indicating a preference fOr Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish identification has increased. 

Membership Total church membership In 223 de- 
nominations at the Stan of 1973 was 131,424»564» rep^ 
resenting almost 63 percent of the total poputatioh,<^ 
according to.an annual survey of the National Gpupcil of 
ChurchesMNCO). This was an increase of 34,922. with 
many pf the larger liberal Proteslant denominations con- 
tiouing to report slight declines. 

Catholics numbered 48,460,427 6t the beginning of 
1973/an Increase of 69,437 over 1972, There are now 32 
Archdioceses ijn the United Stales, with a Catholic pppUf 
lalion of 21,790,123, a growth of 41,390; of these, seven 
have populations in excess of one million. The 131 Dio- 
ceses reported an ir^crease^ of 28,047. All together, 
Catholics represent 23.1 percent of^ lotal population. 

The s(^ major black denominations-of whicK the 
largest is the National Baptist Convention, U.S.A.» 'nco; 
with more than six million members-have a total rpem: 



.bership of approximately 13.5 million natioriwide. 

Attendance In a typical week of 1973, 40 percent of 
all adults attended Church.or synagogue— the same per- 
centage as recorded in the prior two years— according 
to the latest Gallup PolL'Since 1958, however, att^d- 
ahce has dropped a total of nine percentage points, and 
"this decline can be attributed almost entirely to falling 
'attendance among Catholics In 1973;she percentage of 
J Catholics who attended church in a typical week was 
65 pe/centi in 1964, a decade earlier, the comparable 
percentage was 71. For Protestants during the same 10- 
year period, 37 percent attended in an average week in 
1973, comgarpd,to 38 percent in 1964. ' * 
■National a^endance figures project to approximately 
55 niillion adults who attended church or synagogue in 
a typical week. Other findings indicate thaV women are 
better churchgoers than men, the best attendance rec- 
ord Is found in the South .and Midwest, and young adults, 
18 to 29, are less likely to attend church than older adults. 

Giving TfiOnds Total contributions to the nation's 
major Protestant churches rose iri 1972, the latest year 

■ for which statistics are available, Compiled by tho^CC, 
the 1972 total for 39 denominations equaled $4,616 bil- 
lion, $229 million or 5.2 percent more than tbe previous- 
year total of $4,387 billion reported for 4^ denominations. 
For*l2 denominations, which Vhake up some 85 percent 
' of the total, the increase in contributions was 6.2 per- 
centf as shown on the iadjacent chart. The average gift- 
during 1972 was $110.29, compared with an average 
yearly gift of $103.94 per /u// niember in 1971 {full mem- 
bers are those with full, communicant, or confirmed 
status). For inclusive membership— full members plus 
other members listed as baptized, nonconformed, or non- 
communicant-the comparable figures are $99.16 for 
J 1972, $93.35 for 1971. Churches where tithingis strongly 
O asized show the highest rates of per-capita giving. 

ERJC high est o/ the 39 is .the Seventh-day Adventist 



Protestant Giving In 12 Denominations ^ 

1972 figures Shown with Increase or Dec/ease from 1971 



Total 



Church & Membership • 


Conlrlbulions 
(millions) 


Avtrag* 

Olfl 


American Baptist Churches in the 

11 C A /I Aft min:An\ 

u.&.A. 11*^*' million) 


+ $3.89 to 


+$7.15 to 
$92,60 


American Lutheran Church 

\£,h\) miNfOn/ 


+ $10.27 to 
$184.92 


+$4.95 to 
$74.^0 


Church of the NIazarens 
(404,73?) 


+ $4.90 to 
$97.90 


+ $5.9610 
$241.89 


Episcopal Church 
(3.06 million) 


+ $12.72 to 
$270.25 


+ $8.20 to 
$88,24 


lutherar^ Church tn America 
(3.03 millior>) 

- / 


' +$t0.81 to 
$233.98 


+ $4>»1tO 
$77,11 


LulheranChurch-MfssoUri , 
Synod {2.y8 million) 


+ $15.02 to 
$267.53 


. * + $5.62 to 
$96.19 


Presbyterian Church In thfe U.S. 
(946,536) 


+ $10.61 to 
$156,58 


+ $117410 
$165?42 


Sevenlh'daV Advenllsis 
(449,108) 


+ $18.2810 
$187.40 


• * +$27.4310 
$417.20 


Southern Baptist Convention • 
(42.07 mirnon) 


+ $96.22 to 
$1,071.14 


t$6.34 lo ' 
$88.78 


United Church of Christ 
(1,90 rr^iHion) . 


+ $8.02 to 
. $193.35 


+ $5.9410 
^1102.03 ' 


United Methodist Church 
(10.19 niilfion) 


4 $42.61 to 
, $885.71 


+ $5.32 lo 
$86.90 


United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. (2.91 million) 


' 4 $4.10 to 
$372.15 ; 


+ $5.81 to 
$1?7.93 



To/a/ Wem6e/'5^/p." 42.03 million (1971) 

41.71 mi|Non(lQ72) . 

Total Contnbuiions: Average Gift: * 

1971 - $3,820,930,000 , 1971-$90:91 ^ 

1972- $4,058,35O.0OO(up6.2%) 1972-$97.30 (up 7.0Vo) 

Mncluslve membership (igurcs arcfQiven., 

SoufCi3: Yearbook of American af]d Canad!an Churches 
© National Councit of Churches (1974) 




Church, whose 449,188 members contribulisd ar^average 
$417.20 during the ye^r. Seventy percent of the $187.4 
million total contributed was earmarked for benevd< 
lences, contrary to the usual pattern among most church \ 
bodies where such allocations average 20 percent; ; ; 

In addition to giving to the local parish church» Catho- 
lics are requested to support their regional dioce'Se of 
archdiocese. An annual diocesan development fund sur-' 
vey of the National Catholic Stewardship Council In-^ 
eludes seven reporting parishes common to both 1972* 
and 1973. In 1973, the total pledged for the seven r^e 
fri^m $6,579,024 to $6,886?940, a 4.7 percent Increase* 
The firiancial reports of the dioceses also show rising 
intome. An Eastern dipcase experienced a^ percent in^ 
crease in parish income during the 1972^73 fiscal year; 
one Igtge Midwestern archdiocese experienced a 6.5 
percent increase in parish income over the safhe period 
of time, a second showed a 5.4 percent Increase. In the 
Catholic Church, there"^ is an increasing emphasis being 
given to the concept of percentage giving; for those whtf\ 
designate a specific percent of their income for the 
church, contributions increase as income increases. 

Tplal conlributions for religion f^>r 1972, as estimated 
by the AAFFIC, have been revised to reflect the new d^ta. 
For 1973, it is estimated th^t giving to religion surpassed 
$10* billion to reach $10,090 million, an increase of 6.9 
percent over 1972. In spite of increased giving, as wlth^^ 
other institulions, the church is feeling the pinch of In^ 
flatlonary pressures at all levels of activity-rlpcal, re-; 
gionat, and national; 

Other Trends The value of new construction In- 
creased 9.6 percent in 1973 to $925 mjliion, marking the 
fifth year that this figure has been less than $1 billion. 
Thie Department of Commerce estimates an ir.c/ease to 
$1 billion in 1^74. With steeply rising construction costs^ : 
however, no' significant growth is seen if constant dol- 
lal-s are used, 



Education x v 

Education processes in the Uflfted States continue 
to involye more th?n4 30 percent of the popu1atiort» \jp 
1 973-74 ,^the tdfal y?as morie tlian 6? 2 miHion-59 million 
students, 2.9 millipn teacliers, and 300.000 administTa- * 
tors-^with lotal expendiUires estimated a\ $96.7 billion 
tor the year, 8.2 percent over the $89.4 billion spent in 
1972-73.* ' 

Total, enrollment of 59 million students 'in fall 1973 
shows a small decrease, the second after 27 years te'f 
increase had b/ought enrollmenrtp^59.7 million in ^faJlV 
1971. This-was'anticipaled,''and it inflects Ithe smaller 
number of 5-to*-13 year olds, The deCline In elemenlary-» 
school enrollment was about 1.8' percent, from 35.7 to 
35.1 million. High school enrollment incre^ed slightly 
to 15 5 million, but it is expected to taper off '^tzffti^ in^ 
1976 and continumg for several years thereafter; ia the, 
nonpublic schools; enjollment held steady at apou\ 1 .3 
million, while the "number of public school students in- 
creaseid ffom 14 to 14.2 million'?*' 

In the area of higher education— universitieSi colleges, 
and community colleges— fall 1973 enrollment reached 
9,662,763, ia new high and 3.9 percent over a year earlier, 
pf these,^8.4 milHon are enrOlledLii? degree-credit pro-* 
grams, iabput 1,3 percent more thanjast year, with vir- 
tually all of the increase in public institutions. / 

The total figures show that university en;ollments 
were up 3.2 percent (prfvate institutions showed no irW 
crease, however); other four-year-institutions up .5 per- 
cent (public, institutions showed a loss of 3.2 percent in 
full-time enrollment, however); and two-year institutions 
up 9.2 percent (the percentage increases fdr all students 
ihere are substantially gFfeal^r for wdmen than men), ft is 
Interesting to nd{ejhat in ev^ry category the percent- 
ages for Women aref^howing a greater increase than 
those for men, and-th^ nurtiber of part-lime students, 

■\j/^-:e of most of Ihc slaijstics In this seMion,li the U S Office of Education. 
^1 ( jijal Ce*>'er lor €«iotMip^1 $talist«cs. 



Enrollment of SchooNAge PopufdUoii, Fall 1973 

F^e-year-otds ........ .... . . ... bH* 

oiX' to IS-year-olds 99% 

14- to 17-year-olds ..... V. 94*4 

18- to 24-year-olds ..,...,..(. ... 26% 

Soufce.'U.S Oept. of Comn^efce, Bureau of the Cemui 



bolh men and women, has increased in every categoryr^^^^^^; ; 
making this the fastest growing segment o1 higher edUr/ ; 
cation and givin^a statistical base to a perceived trend 
toward more ''continuing education," "aduH education,*' 
^'nontraditionat,'^ and •'back-to-school" program^ for 
many past formal school age, particularly women. ' 
^"" Btack-eiTrotlment has more than tripled :sjnce-t9e4^anc}-.^ 
today accounts for approximately six to nine. percent ol^ L 
total college enrollment. Blacks make up about 1 2 per- 
cent of college-age youth, twenty to 25 percent of the ' - 
students are in the predominantly black private and pub- £ 
lie colleges, and about 40 percent are in the community 
colleges. With student financial aid becoming, tighter, | 
particularly in the privately"contrplled colleges and unl- 31 
versities/ it Is far more difficult for these young people^^:^^^ 
three out of four of whom come from families whose S 
annual income is less than $10,000, to meet the cps^ f)f ^^^^^ 
_„eithfe r private ihslitutlons or public universUies/ Enter- ■ 
ing black freshmen made up 7.8 percent of the tolaljast 
fall, while in 1972 the percentage was 87, according to 
a recent survey of the American Council on Education. 
The percentage of all minority-groupTiembers dropped 
from 14.8 to 13.0 in the same period/ ^ 

A recent report from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, i„ 
however, showed thsiJri J9^ tinhe. the pdr- 

^centage ofjbiack and other, minc^^ high schbol^ ■ 

graduates who enrolled in college was roughly the same 
as for white graduates (47.6 compared with 49,4). In 
1968, comparable percentages were 46,2 for minpritiGS,| 
56.6 for whites. Thejse figures also^ indicate that, con- 
- trary to earlier predictions.^a lesser percentage of high 
school g raduates is continuing on to college. Jhis trend 
^ is one which should be watched closely, for if the per- : 
centage of high schoot graduates going on to college 
continues to fall, and the number of graduates from high; 
school levels off and then decreases, as expected,1olar ; 
coUege enrollment will experience a greater decline trt 
,a very few years than is now expected. 



There are 2,340,000 teachers in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; 210,000 of Ihese are in nonpublic 
schools, A rcontinuing improvement is noted in the 
teacher-pupil ratio~21. 6 pupite pej teacher this fall as 
compared with 25.5 a decade ago. Facufties in institu- 
tions of higher education number about 610,000, two 

^^thirds of-whom are in publjc inslitutioris.^^^^.. 

New conslruction of nonpublic schools at all levels 
reached a peak in 1969 with a tot|| tost of $1.029billion; 
in 1972, it stood at $968 itiillion; for 1973, down 7 percent 
to $900 million. For public institutions, new construction 
reached $6,016 billion in 1968; in 1972, the level was 
$5,720 billion; in 1973, $6750 billion, up 18 percent.' 
This large increase can be tied directly. to new housing 
development. r 

The Costs of Education Expenditures of public and 
private educalion_fjx>j}_k^^^ 

schb'oV'for 19^^^ are estimated at $89.5 billion, an in- 
crease of 6 8 percent over I971-72's $83.8 billion. Pre- 
liminary estimates place the 1973-74 figure at $96.3 
billion, an increase of 7.6 percent over 1972-73, and in 
1974-75, it is expected to rise to $105 billion. Expendi- 
tures in 1972-73 represent 7.7^ percent of 19t2 GrcJss 
National Product, jo; 1973-74, 7.5 percent. This percent- 
age appears to ha^e leveled^off, after rising from ajow 
of 1-8 percent in 1943-44, when the nation was fighting 
World War Ij, to 7.9 percent recorded three years ago, i 

Giving Trends In 1963, philanlhropy supplied $1.8 
biJIion to education; for 1973, it is estimated that private 
sources provided $3,92 billion to education, an increase 
of 9.8 percent over last year's $3.5^ billion. As a,percent- 
age of tbtal expenditures, philanthropy has supplied a 
little more^than four percent, a decrease of about one 
~" percent from 10 years ago. Even though this percentage 
has declined, philanthropy continues to play a crucial 
O jn education support, particularly in the ind3pend- 
ERsJCjectori 
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Higher Education .... 
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Expenditures for Educallon by Source of Funds 
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Elementary and Secondary Schools 






Federal . . 
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Preliminary figures from the^ouncil for Financial Aid 
to Educatibn's annual Survey orVofuctnry Support of 
Education, with 1,020. colleges^and universities. |)arlici- 
pating in 1972-73, show an increase of 6.3 percent in 
private gifts and grants over 1971-72* when 1,093 instjlu- 
tions participated. For the 861 iristilutions participating 
in both surveys— 602 private and 166 public fourryear 
-schools aad. 93 twp-^^^^ colleges— total support reached 
$1.66 billion in 1972-73/an inc7e¥se 6r976"p"rce^^^^ 
1971-72*6 $1.31 billion. 
For the 861 institutions, 45.6 percent of the total in 

1971- 72 was received by the 63 major private universi- 
ties reporting, or an average $10.95 million each; of the 

1972- 73 total, they accounted for 42.2 percent, or an 
average $11.12 million each. Next on the scale of aver- 

" a ge a mou n t " re c etve d tn"1 97 2-7 3 weier th e ' 1 66 p ub1 i a 
four-year institutions, with $2.15 million each, fofjowed 
by private men's ($1.55 million), professional and spo-r 
ciai ($1,46 million), private coed ($t, 07 million), private 
women's ($745,000), and two-year colleges ($230,000)/ 
The largest increases were recorded by the two-year 
colleges (4 28.1%), public institutions ( f 20%), and pri- 
vate coed colleges (4 19%), 

The adjacent chart shovys a six-year record of the 
share contributed to, a// reporting institutions by busi- 
ness, religion, alumni, non-a(umnl, foundations, and 
other. A year ago, the total amount contributed by foun- 
dations was up 25 percent over 1970-71. This year, it 
decreased by 3.9 percent for all repotting institutions/ 
and recorded a 2.1 percent increase for the 861 instifu- 

Mions in both surveys, bearing out our estimate of no 
ihcrease in total foundation giving in 1973, after a 15.1 
percent increase in 1972 over 1971. Individuals—alumni 
and non-alumni together— account for 50.7 percent of 
the total given in 1972-73, up 11.7 percent over the year 
earlier (lor institutions in both surveys, the increase 1$ 
12.6 percent). Giving by religious denominations de- 
creased once again-off 4,5. percent— reflecting the eco- 



ppmie pinch these institutions are feeling today as costs 
rise faster than income. 

Rising profits lor business brought an increase In con- 
tribulions In 1972-73 <?f 15,6 percent to the 861^colle^es 
and universities In both surveys for a total of $236.8 mil- 
lion. These 861 inslituijons received 94.4 percent of the 

;busln0ss support reported by aH 1,020 institutions reply- 
ing to tfre survey. Of this amount, 35.2 percent went to 
th'e major private univ^silies; 32.9 percent to pubJj^Jn-^ 
stltiitions; 22.3 percenl lV the private coeducational 
schools; and the remaining 9.6 percent to the other edu- 

,cational categories. Looking back to the 196S-69 survey, 
when business contributions of $210.4 millioh were r^-- 
corded for 828 Institutions, it is interesting to note that at 

Jhal Jinre^j^ 

cent of the total given; public institutions 26.5 percent; 
prjvat^coeducational schools 20 percent; and other 
caregWes 15.4 percent. Clearly, the four-year public in- 
slltutions have gained in corporate support over the re- 
cent past. I 

The National Association of Independent Schools 
reported that 585 schoqis, or 73.2 percent of its mem- 
bership, had total gifts of $140.7 million in 1972-73, an 
increase of 15.2 percent over 1971-72's $122.1 miilion. 
Capital giving amounts to about 65 percent of the total, 
a larger percentage than that for the higher educational 
institutions. 

Two other reports are also of ipteresl. The United 
Negro College Fund, vyhich fcarries on an annual cam- 
paign to raise operating reveriues'to aid its 41 predom- 
^inantly black member colleges, received conlribulions 
^of $9,544 million in 1973, l.gjpercfent over the $9,366 
million contributed in 1972. Of th^ total, corporations 
contribute some 41 percent, foundations 25 percent, and 
individuals, groups, and others the rest. Bequests totaled ' 
an additional $118,296 in 1973. 1 ' } 

The Independent College Fujnds of America, the na- 
^ lal (joprdinaling and; service center for 39 state and 
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1. 055.5 • 


2.02- 




17.98^ 


1.155.2* 


1.95* 


24.53 


18.43 


1,289.1 
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Reiigior^ , 
Educaliort* 
HoaJth and Hosp tats* 
Social VVelfafe 
Arls and Humanities 
Civic and PtibJic 
Foreign and ^ntoina^ional 
Foundation Hndowrneni 
totals 



^ A^^l 

$ 4.00O.OOO 
36028 160 
11,200.000 
5,000.000 
52,500.000 

2.000,000 
138^130.000 
S^'48T828l60 " 
(26.2%) 





1K55O,00O 
1,000.000 
1.500 000 
2.0D0.O0O 

^2.600.000 



$28,65a0G0' 



283.4S9 026 
56.529,375 
5,850.000 
36.943,600 
40,908.119 
1^,698.000 

$446,583120 
(46.4%) 



$ 2,300,000 
87.666,448 
10.302,225 
1,000.000 
123.500,000 
3,300.000 
3,000.000 
t. 000.000 
$232.06^673" 
124.4%) 



$ 6.300.000 (.7%) 
423,703.634(44.6^0) 
79.03 J. 600 j8 3%) 
13 350,000(1.4%) 
214,943,600 (22 6%J 
56,808,119(6.0%} 
16.898,000(1.8%) 
139.100,000(14.6%) 
$950,7347953 ^ 
(100%) 



Grants tojr.&d cai and der.tjit schcofi ^re incfi^dcd in cdu<:a('On 

bource ^vAi^oapers magai^r^es, rCAs fcfe^ses, other pubfished miteriats^ AAF PC research 
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Indlwtdual* 



Indivldtials 

1964.. ......-$8.93 

1965........ 9.28 

1966........ 10 53 

1967.,.. . . 11.14 

ioea., .. . . . . 1260 

1969 13.60 

1970..., 14.40 

197r....... 15.40 

' 197?7r.-TTr7T-1 8.«0* - 
1973........ 19^6 

1964.. $ .95 

1965. . . . . . . . 102 

1&66: . "i.ii ' 

1967. ...... . 1-40 

1968.../.... 1.60 

1969.... . .. 2^'J 

1970 2.20 

1971.-... 3 00 

1972....../. 2.73 

1973........ '3.06 

Voundatidns 

1964........ $ .83 

1965... 1.13 

1966. ....... 1.25 

1967........ 1.40 . 

1968.... .... 1.60 

1969../ 1-80 

1970...:..-. 1 90 

1971 2,05 

1972 . . 2.36* 

1973 .... 2,36 

Corporations 

1964........ S .73 

1965 .79 

1966. . .81 

1967 .83 

1968. . 1.0^ 

1969. . . . . . 1 06 

1970........ . .80 

1971 /. .'84 

1972 , .84 

1973 .95 



Recipients 




regional associations representing 548 colleges, re- - 
ported tola) grants to the associations for 1972-73 Of 
$19.8 million, an increase of 6/i percent over 1971-72. • 

^Each year, the AAFRC surveys the progress of college 
and university capital gifts and development programs 
with goaSsof $10 milUon or moreJn 1973, $582.1 million 
was conlribuled to 104 programs, the survey showed, an 
increase of 14.1 percent over 1972^s $510 million re- j 
ceived by 105 colleges and universities. During the year, | 
7 campaigns.were completed, haying raised $230.6 mil- " j 
lion; and new programs in 1973 and early 1974 were | 
jannounced by_2^^^^ com bined goals of ! 

$1.4iiltionT Ail told, 97 active programs were under way i 
in early 1974 wjlh a combined goal of $43 bUlionr Ot^^r^ 
which $2.7 billion. remained to be raised. 

Goyernment support at all levels has multiplied as the . 
needs of public institutions have increased with' a fast- , 
growing population and 'an emphasis on educational 
opportunity lor all beyond high school in some form pf 
postsecondary institution. In 1964, federal support for ; - 
all levels of education was $2.4 billion; in 1974, it is ex- 
pected to reach $12.8 billion. Grants to higher education ; 
have quadrupled'during the past decade, and aid to ele 
mentary and secondary education increased more than 
six-fold. 

Appropriations by the 50 stales for higher educatloh's 
operating expenses totaled $9.7 billion for 1973-74. in 
contrast to $2.2 billion in 1963-64 and $8.5 billion In^ 
■ 1972-73. A number of states now give direct aid to pfi- . 
vately controlled institutions, and well over half have , 
scholarship aid related to the cost of tuition, thus allow- 
ing greater choice for the student. " 

The Product ' The high ^school class of 1974 is ex- 
pected to exceed the 1373 figure of nearly 3.1' million 
graduates, which will make it the largest in history. 

Institutions of higher education conferred more fhan 
.1.2 million bachelor's and higher degrees during the : 
school year 1972-73. The proiected figure for 1973-74 is 



1.3 nrTiilibh^958,000 bachelor's, 53.000 first-professional, 
263,000 mastor's, and 39.000 doctor's degrees/ln each 
case, the figures for 1973-74 represent all-time highs. In 
the past decade the number of bacheljor's degrees con- 
ferred has more than doubled; the number of first- 
; professional degrees has increased by 85 percent; and 
the number of master^s and doctor's degrees has. nearly 

tripled. ; 

. ■ ■ . . '• . .' ' ' ' 

Elementary and Secortdary Schools. Public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in the United Stales number 
89,372, With some 1.8 million inslruclion rooms. Although 
problems continue in the public schools, they seem to 
have alleviated somew'nal in the past year. NeverlhelesSi 

- teaejier strlkes^more numeronus'W^^ 
continue to close schools, students continue to boycott 
and parents to protest, problems of racially imbalanced 
schools remain, teaching techniques are questioned to- 
gether with yarious administrative practices* The prob- 
lems of finance are very real as the costs of materials, 
maintenance^ operation, and salaries climb. On the posi- 
tive side are the efforts being made to make every dolljar 
county curricula reform to assure that graduates qualijy 
for jo^ opportunities, use of computers to store student 
records and assist guidance counselors, e)(panded use 

. of classrooms including a ^number of year-round ses- 
sions, and increasing participation by business in coop- 
erative programs. 

Church-related educational institutions, particularly 
the parochial schools, continue to be troubled by finan- 

' cial matters and loss of enrollment. Government sub- 
sidies to parochial schools are unconstitutional, yet the 
schpols educate some four million children, and ^he 
public system would be hard pressed to absorb this 
number were the schools to cease to exist. The United 
States Supremo Court in late June ruled as unconstitu- 
tional laws like those of New York and Pennsylvania that 
O I at assisting, directly or indirectly, all private 

ERJCiis 



Large Gifts to Education-— 1973 

OonOf / Amount / Recipient. * ' 

Oanforth Foundatidft-560 million 
Washinglon University 
Oe Gofyei- Foundation-$14 million v 
(in books, ?and. and olher assets) 
souihetn Methodist University 
fiobert Wood Johnson Foundation-SlO million 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
$4 J million io American fund for Oehtal Education 

Foster G, McGaw-$10 miliron 
Northwestern University ^ * 
Fairchild Foundall6n~$7,5 million each to 
Cafifornia Institute of Technology and Stanford University 
Mf. and Mrs. H, R, Qjbson-$6 million . 
Abilene Christian College 
n. Crosby Memper Family Foundalion?>$5 million 
University of Missouri, Kansasi City 
Mr. and Mrs, Bugene Meyer— $5 million 
Yafo Uniyefsiiy 

Mf. and Mrs. John Ty)er-$5 mittion 
Pepperdine University 

JohnW. Wat2ek,jf.~$5.million » 
Phillips Academy . 

Edna McConnefl Clark Foundalion-$4.35 mlMion 
Woods Hole Oceanographic institution 

Kresge Foundai}on~J3.5 million " 
University of Chicago , 
Olin Foundation, Inc.— ^3,263,000 
Drake Universiiy 

Mrs. Marie Chilton-SS million , ' 

Loyola University. of ios Angeles 

Mrs. Martha i.evefonc-$3 million 

Dartmouth College ^ 



Comparative Figures, 1971-1973 for 
Independeni Schools 

% Increase 

1971 1973 Of Decrease 

Boardmg Schools 

Number 215 200 — 7 

Enrollment . . 47,742 41.676 -t2.7 

Day Schools 

Nurrber . " - - 579 ^4.3^ 

Emoll'^ent 207.430 218.674 ■ ■ ^ 5 4 ^ 



Gkls' Schools 

Number .... 146 116 -?0 5 

enrolimenl 42 545 - 36.064 -15.2 

Boys" Schools 

Number 185 149 -19 5 

. Enrollment . " 64.61.2 . 52 698 -18.4 

Coed Schools , - ^ 

: Number 439 616 M7 5 

Enfo!lmer>t . 148,015 . 179.445 + 21 2 

Total Schools .... 770 781 + 1-4 

- Tcfa^ enfO//f^en?s . 25J.172 268.^97 +51 - 

.■ i - 

SALifc*-- W^'S r-nc;utfe$ 7J5 schools vn ei'sfeoce mors \han f.ve jrears 
ana A'S newer %ctroo^i ir) ih^ U.S.A. ^ 



CathoUc-sfchool administrators look to the future with 
a mixture of optimism and fear: tear of the financial 
cranch and the inability to raise the addlltbqal funds to 
meet it as well as to build th6 necessary schoo!$ in sub^ 
urban areas where Catholics have moved; and optimism, 
relating to increased, involvement of Catholic parents, 
belter faculties, and development of a wider variety 6f, 
^ programs. 

In 1965, 5,7 million students attended I3,396:elemen- 
tary arid higt) schools, Preliminafy estimates from the 
National Catholic Educational Association show 1973-74 
enrollment^ 3 6 mjt IjO n jd o w n 4 A_ per cmil ttom .1972^ 
73^^^^^ percent from the 1966^figure) 

in 10,235 schools (down 2.8 percent from 1972-73's 10.- 
534 schools and 23.6 perGenrfrom the/t965 figure): Lay 
teachers, who 30 years ago made up less than 10 percent 
of the teaching force, today equal more than 50 percent 
of all teachers in Catholic schools. ^ 

In 1973, there were 262 Cathblic colleges and univer- 
sities, an increase of two from 1972, with an enrollment 
\ of 418,083, a decrease o1 2 5 percent from a year earlier. 
For independent schools, il appears that overall en- 
rollments continue to increase"" slightly. The National 
Association of Independent Schools (NAIS)/with a mem- 
bership of 841, all but 60 in the U S,, has reported that in 
1973-74, 611 schools had a rtotal student enrollment of 
219,237, up 1,2 percent over 1972-73. A majqr part of the 
increase in the past six years has come from the coedu- 
cational day schools, which today account for 56 percent 
of the total. A marked upswing in recent. months in the 
number of prospective candidates visitipg boarding- 
school campuses {both boys* and girls^ boar'Bing schools 
have had enroltment decreases in the past several years) 
augurs improvement for (heso schools jn the future. A 
shift in both number of schoots and enrollment, from 
boarding to day, and from girls' and boys' to coecfuca- 
tional, is shown in the accompanying chart. 

Of 578 member schools of the NAIS reporting finanr 
cial informali'on for1972-73, 264, or 46 percent, operated 



aia deficit, compared with 4&'p©rcent of those reporting 
a year ago; 30 broke even; and .284 showed income 
in excess of . expense. Scholarships reported by 575 
schools aided 24,105 students; the amount granted was 
$30.9 million. Not surprisingly, (hetotal cost per student 
Is greater in boarding schools than in day schools 
because pi the extra student services prpvldeci for 
boarding 'i.tudents» The range is from $1,566 for a coed 
elemegtary day school td $6,812 at a girrs bo&rding 
School, with cost of a coed boarding school averaging 
$6,720/ The student-faculty ratio varies Jrom 5.9 at a 
girls' boarding school to 14»3 for a boys' day sctiool, 

The last several years have been ones of difficulty for 
independent schools in the United States. Rapid infla- 
tion has added to financial dilficutties, but this has come 
after the period of growth and strength of the 1960s. The 
last five years have brought dissatisfaction and tension 
in the school community— on the part of students, teach- 
ers, parents, administrators, trustees—and with this has 
come questioning nofonly about curriculum and teach- 
ing methods, but on the purpose of education and its 
structure/The things that independence at its best can 
do in schools are becoming increasingly attractive m a 
mass society, and in the past 10 years the majority of 
schools, it is beliei'ed, are more effective, more alive, 
and more concerned. In spite of difficulties and a con- 
tinuing need for increases in pcivate contributions, the 
outlook for the independent school appears better than 
it has in the last several years. 

Higher Education 'Institutions of higher education, 
number 2,665 in the United States, 1,182 public and 1,483 
nonpublic coll«iges and universities. Of Ihese, 964 are 
two-year junior or community colleges, with 76 percent 
public. > > 

The end of the 1972-73 school year marked once again , 
O iwth in the number of colleges with balanced bud- 
ERIC and the outlook seemed guardedly bright. Since 



that lime, however, the inffalion rate has jumped to more • 
than eight percent, with food costs increasing still faster; 
an "energy crisis" has been^ announced, and the cost of 
fuel has skyrocketed; and colleges and universities orice ; 
again find financial troubles on the rise. Moreover, they 
are looking forward by the end of the decade to a/de- 
crease In enrollment. Tuitions have risen, In both public , 
and private instifutions, and recommendations made by 
the Committee on Economic Development, Carjiegle 
Commission, and others to closie tuition gaps between 
public and private schools to alleviate enrollment drops.; 
iri the private schools have been sharply rejected by the 
state^institutions. _ 

Federal government support enacred" in~the £cft7ca^ 
tlon Amendments of 7972 has not b^pen realized, and" 
current funding empha$izes student aid and expansion 
of vocational-technical and conlinuing-education oppor- 
tunities. Although the stales have become more aware 
of the confributlori niade to society by their privately 
controlled colleges, and several. Elates have Inaugurated 
support to these scHools, the fact remains that the main 
responsibility of the states is to the state institutions; . 

Perhaps today more than ever, expanded support from 
individuals, foundations, and corpofations Is essential if 
our colleges and universities are not only to survive but 
to prosper aad if they are to continue their role in our 
society. - 

Health and Hospitals 

Americans continue to express their concern for health 
. in a significant philanthropic contribution. In 1973, it is 
estimated that philanthropy provided four percent of 
tola! health spending, and about 18 to 2'0 percent of 
private, nonprofit construction costs.. During 1973, 
philanthropy continued to play an important and essen- 
tial role in the nation's health, with dollar contributions 
rising to ar) estimated $3.98 billion. 
Health costs in 1973 totaled $94.1 billion, or 7.3 per- 



cent Qf the nation's Gross NaUonal Producl, about 'the 
same proportion as 5rV1972, The rate o\ increase, 11 per- 
cent, was comparable to thai of a yeaf. ago and slightly 
less than the rise in GNP, representing a continuing 
slowdown from shal'p* risps of earlier years. The growing 
number of employees, gecond only to the construction 
Industry, coupled with higher wage levels for health 
Workers, is largely responsible for the rising costs of 
health care. 

As the qoncept grows that good medical care is a right \ 
of citizens, rather than a privilege, government is assum- 
ing an incfeasingly important role, particularly at the 
Fede^aMevel, in seeing that such tare will be available 
to allrSuch issues as the share ofthe^^n 
devoted to health programs, health planning, and vru 
- Itonal health insurance are expected to generate hot 
debate in the current session of Congress. 

Just before the New Year, President Nixon signed a 
health biH thaUs expected to have an important impact 
upon medical care. Called the Health Maintenance Or- 
ganization Act of 1973, it authorizes the spending of $375 ^ 
million during the next five years to set up and evaluate 
organizations in a nuriiber of communities that would 
emphasize preventive gather than corrective medfqine. 

Persons who subscribe to such an orga/iization pay a 
yearly fee which entitlesjherti to complete medical and 
hospital care, Including check-ups,- routine services, and 
both inpatient and outpatient care. 

Such organizations, popularly called HMOs, have 
been in existence for a number of years, but have only 
recentl/ begun growing in number. In 1970, there were 
only 30 in the entire country; today there are 115 serving 
nearly 15 million clients. Impetus provided by the HMO 
« Act is expected to increase their number to more than 
300, serving 50 million persons, by the mid-80s. 

'Coils ol Health Care Total health costs lor 1973 are 
n^^timaved by the Social Security Bulletin at $94.1 billion, 



Large filifts to Keafth Cau$0s—1d73 

Donof / Amount / Rcapienv 

Ford Foundatibri-425 milllotk (with intent to make grants 
providing ^tOO miffion over 10 years) 
Henry ford Hospitef 
Harris S. Moss--$6 miffion 

Souihweiteir) Medtcaf School " . 

Commonwealth Fund-$5 milKoo* 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center . 
Mr. and Mrs: Uo Roon-$2 3 million 
Scrfpps Cfinic A Research foundation 

Charles A. Oaria Fouf>dation~$2 million 

Awerican Health foundation at Westchester Medicaf Center 

Richard Km^ MeiloA Foundation-$2 miliicn 

Un^veistiy of PiUstvrgh Health Center 

Uris Brothers Fourvdation-$2 million 

Lenox Htii Hospiraf 

/Roberta 2uhlke-$17 million . , , , 

If^atfonal Association for Meniat Health » . ♦ 

fw. T:*Grant-$J,5 r^iir:6n , J - ^ 

Greenwich Hospital \ 
Hazet'Ann Fbx--$1, 002.225 \ ' - ' 

J<^ns Hopkins Ho spit at [ 
C!emenlJ.Sm^th-$l million , » 
fAiUs Me mo fiat Hospital ' ■ 

James 0. Bosweli Foundation-$1 nmU on 
Sun City Community Hosptial 
Max C. Fleischmann Foundation~$1 miriion 
MefnoriafStoan-Kettering Cancer Center 



or $441 for every person, in the United States. ^ 

Government health spending rose 12.5 percent, a . . 
slower^ rate' than the 16.8 percent rise fn 1972, and 
totaled $37.6 billion. Government's sftare remained 
stabfe at 40 percent of the total: Private spending actel* 
orated somewhat, increiasing 10.1 percent as opposed 
\0 the 9.1 rlse^in 1972, and totaling $56,5 billion. ; 

About two thirds of the public fljnds were sperit by the : . 
Federal government, with state and local governments^ 
sharing the remaining third. 

With the average cost d1 a day's hospital stay now. c 
over $100, hospital care again took the biggest bite dut 
'of the health dollar, costing $36.2 billion. Physicians 
were paid $18 billion, while $8.8 billion went for dr^gs : ■ 
~arid^$5j4^billio^ Nearly $2.3 billion was 

spent for ^medical research, and' mor^Th billibh 
for construction of health facilities, - 

Personal HeaUh Care Of tHe total $94 billion FY 1973 1 
health bill, $80 billion was spent on persqnal health care, 
- or direct 'provision of 'care and supplies to patients, 01 
this amount, government provided $30.3 billion and pri- ^ 
^-vate sources $49.7 billion, or 62 p'ercent. 

Insurance benefits paid $20.5 billion pi the privalo. 
funds, and philanthropy and industry paid $1.1 billion. 
The consumer paid the lion's share, $28.1 billion, from 
his own purse. ' 

Since 1950i direct paymenls by consumers as a per- 
centage of personal care costs dwindled from 68 to 35 
percent, but inflation has tripled the dollar total of such 
payments to $132 per capita. Out of his own pocket, the 
consumer paid 10 percent of hospital bids, 42 percent of 
doctors' bills, 87 percent of dentists' bills, 87 percent of 
the cost of drugs, and 39 percent 6f other service costs. 

The Federal government paid twonhlrds of the public 
funds ppenOledicare accounted for $9.5 billion of thlSr 
an increase of $700 million over 1972. 



Hospitals in the United §tal#s Hospital Statislics, 
1972,A publteation of Ihe AmecicaFV+lospital Association, 
reports 7,061 US, hospitals of all categaries registered 
wijh the association during 1972. 

Thfe Qverall number of hospital ^eds decreased by 
6,000, with decreases occurring only irt Federal and 
long-term specialized hospitals. Since conrvnunity or 
geneTiil hospitals. offer an ever-increa§ing variety of ser- 
vices previously offered only by specialized hospitals, 
they are serving more patients and^added 12,000 b^s 
In 1972. 

Admissions totaled 33.3 million during 1972, an in- 
crease of 601,000. Ninety percent of this increase, was 
in general hospitals. ' 

Hospital expenditures rose 13.4 perce nt to $32.7 bil- 



\ lion in 1972. They represented about three pef,cent of 
the Gross National Product. In the past five yelars hos- 
pital expenditures have ihcreased at twice the rate, of 
theGNP. ; 

Hospitals had assets of $43.2 billion in1972, 11.7 per- 
cent over 1971 . Over $31 billion of this was in plant assets. 

General or Community Ho^Hals General hospitals, 
operated by voluntary rwiprolit organizations, a rela- 
tively fe^w profit organizations, and stale and local gov- 
ernments, are those most familiar te the average Ameri- 
can. They provide 57 percent of the available beds and 
admit 93 percent of all new paijents. The accompanying 
table shows growth in nearly all nrieasurements of gen- 
eral hospital activity. The 'increase in the number of 
beds, however, coupled with (he decrease in the avprage 
length of stayrpuHed down both average daily census 
and occtjpancy rates. 

Voluntary Nonprofit Hospitats Fifty-eight percent of 
general hospitals are voluntary, nonprofit, short-term- 
hospitals, they contain 70 percent of generat hospital 
y nd admit 71 percent of-the paTlenls who enter gen- 
£|v^ table shows growth 



Registered Hospitals In the United States ' 

ryp» <hd Number of HoipiliU . 1960 1971 .19M 



Federal .............. ^. .., 435 407 401 

- Nonrf edei aL^ Z 1 . _ 

" Psychiatric ....... ..^""468 , 513 ~~~529" 

Tuberculosfs 238 94 72 

Long-Terni General and SpeC'ai . . , 308 218 216^ 

Community 5.407 5.865 5.843 

Tota^ ............................ 6.876. 7.097 7^1 



Change in General or Commurilty Hospitals • . 

197! 1971 

Number of Hospitals* 5,865 « 5,7.48 

Number of Beds (000) . ^ 867 - ' 879 

Average Size {No. of beds) 148 * 163 

"Admissioni (OOOf ....... . . 30,142 30.709 

Average Daily Census (OOO) ' 665 663 

Outpatient Visits (000) . , ....... 148,423 162,668 

Average Lenglh of Stay-Days 8.0 , 7.9 

Occupancy Rates (%) .,, m. 767 75.4 

total Expenses (000) . . $22,400,000 $25,462,000 

NumSef 'Of Personrlei'* , 1,999,000 2,051,000 

Payroll Expenses (000) ........... $13,053,000 $14,459,000 

Average Annual Salary $ 6.529 $' 7,051 

Expense Per In patient Day- $ 92 31 $ 105.09 

Total Assets (000) $29,609,000. $33,629,000 

Plant Assets (000) $20,076,000 $22,456,000 

> ' \ / 

^Excludes hospital units ot initituifona (prisons, cotleg^ intitm' 
anes, etc.) ^ 
*'Adiusle<S tor part-time persoof^'et 



Change in Voluntary Nonprofit Hospitals 


1972 




3 363 




Beds . 


604 boo 


b 1 ^ ,vUvJ 


AdfTi'SSlons (000) * 


"2t 5l5 




Biftbs • • - 


\ 445 619 


£,£'*£, f*\ f 




177 000 




Oulpdti^nt Visits (000) A > . . ^ 


Ki3 106 






8.1 




Occupancy Rates i%} |- • ■ 


790 






$16 344 000 


■>1 0,ij(34,UUU 




■ 1 438 276 






. . $ 9.531.583 


$iO,493,oi>^ 




. $ 6.627 




Exponse Per Patieni Day . . 

Total Ass^s;^0O0)"!f:" 


. $ 93.^4 




. . $22,637,000 


$25,686,000 






$17,007,000 



; t 

Medical Facilities Construction 

(in miUiOTKj^ v 

SoufC« or Fuhd» FY 1972 FY tm 1973 ToU i 

Private $2.66r $2,743 65% 
Pubffc 

Federal : 551 63a 15 

State and Local ............ . $00 .> 85Q " 20- ^ 

Tot4' .... . .... . $4.0t2 $4.23* tftor*^ 



Source: sici'a/ Security Buffetin, March 1974 



in all measures Of the imporlance of this kind of hos- 
pital, despite a drop in their number. ^ • 

■ V ^ . j . • \^ . . - . .. . ■■■ ■ 

Health Facilities Construction A U.S. Department of 
Commerce rep^jrt estimates that S4.325 billion was spent 
for hospital construction during calendar year 1973. This 
was a 3,5 percent increase over 1972 construction costs 
of $4.18 billion. 

Total expenditures for medical cohstruction are fore- 
cast to deciifie about four percent in 1974. Measured In 
constant dollars, construction expendilures for both 
public and private facilities have been relatively flat since 
1969. Increases in current dollar expenditures result 
mainly from inflation. 

Private construction costs increased six percent dur- 
i»^9 Jhe year to $3,375 billion, while public costs de- 
creased by six percent to $950 million. Studies by the 
Social Security Administration indicate that the Federal 
government supplies 43 percent of public funds spent Jor 
construction (see table). The same sburce estimates 
that construction of private facilities was aided by $502- 
million in Federal funds and $15 million in state and local 
funds. Federal outlays for private construcHon increased 
by nearly $t60 million over 1972/ 

Recent events in Washington have confused future 
prospects for continued Federal support of private con- 
struction, as discussed below under the heading H/W- 
Burton Program. ' ' J 

Because of the long lead tirrife between allocation of 
Federal funds and completion of buildings, this adminis* 
tration's interfefence probably will not greatly affect 
levels of cori^iruction during ^974. 

Three fourths of construction expenditures during the . 
last two years have beenlbf renovation, modernization, 
or additions to existing fundings, rather than for new 
^buildings and replacement hospitals, 

/ 

Hill-Burton Program / The Hill-Burlon program, Which 
^provided $3.7 billioyfor hospital construction between 



1947 and 1971, has become a political toolbaU. In 1970, 
Congress passed amenclments to the bill which author- 
ized appropriations totaling $1>2 billion over a three-year 
period for grants, and $500 milliofi for loans and Interest 
subsidies on guaranteed loans. President Nixon vetoed 
the bill, and a tug of war began. Congress overrode the 
veto, but the President ^'impounded" the grant funds. 

Between January 1972 and March 1973 loans and in- 
terest subsidies.under Hill-Burton totaled $276.'6 midioh, 
while sulDplemeatal grants totaled only $46.4 million. The 
Administration favors loans and loan guarantees, and 
eliminated grants from its 1973 budget* 

Congress appropriate^l $^195.3 miSlion in grant funds 
for 1973, but the Administration did not obligate it. For 
1974„Congress appropriated an additional $197.2 mil- 
lion for Hill-Burton. President Nixon's original 1974 
budget had reqjipsted no funds^for Kill-Burton, but the 
Administration later recommended that $50 million be 
provided for modernkalion grants only; Consun)er and 
professional interests tnstiluted law suits to force the 
President to release the impounded funds. In mpst cases 
the Courts ordpred the funds released. As a result, it 
appears that the states, which administer Hill-Burton 
grants, shoutd have available $385 mldfon in grant funds 
to give away in the next two years. 

As this is written, there Is a bill in the House to do 
away with HilUBurton and replace it with a revolving 
foan fund, loan guarantees, and interest subsidies. 

The Hill-Burton program is only one'aspect of gov^ 
ernment interest in financing health constructiotj^pro- 
grams. There are 18 additional Federal programs which 
provide capital funds. \\ 

State governments are becoming increasingly involved 
with construction programs. Twenty-three states now 
have agencies charged with Implementing certlficate-of- 
need legislation. Seven states have issued tax-exempt 
hospital revenue bonds, and at least a dozen more have 
'^'jj'**ed authorities, either at the state or local level, to 
^Rir such bonds. 



, Source* of Con$Uuctlon Financing 
ShoH-TermVolunlai7 Nonprofit HospH^^ 

Survfty Qovwnmenl Jnl*rn>l 
V»4r ' Fgftdi ' ^ S6ufce» Philanthropy 

1968 16.6% 0 69,0% 24 2% 

1969 16.6*/fl 65.5% t7,9% 
i^7i\ 9.1% 79.^% tt7% 

■ ' ' • 

40 - " *pfeJimind'y,subfCci to change aiierlinai analyses. 
Source: American Hospttat Association 



Source^ Of Finanelng PaUernsof financlng.construc-; 
tion of private health f aciliUes have changed markedly In 
the past five years. These changes become obvious by 
comparison of three surveys of hospital construction 
financing conducted by the Armerican Hospital Associa- 
tion during the period. Sources of funds, by percentage, 

are set forth in (ho adjacent table. . ^ ' 

Declining percentages for government funds and phi- 
lanthropy do not signal a corresponding decijne in dollar 
value of funds from these sources. Rather, they point up _ 
the growing importance of internal sources, accumu- . 
laled earnings, and borrowing. Bo rrov^^ing has become 
increasingly necessary, although the burden of debt 
service is often staggering. Nevertheless, many hospitals 
have had to increase borrowing levels to meet inflation 
in costs. " . 

The 1969 survey covered con struclion projects com- 
pleted in that year. Responding hospitals reported 1,242 
,projects compleled, with total costs of $1.25 billion. 
Voluntary nonprofit community or general hospitals re- 
ported 695 projocts costing $660 rhillion; Federal grants 
provided about 12 percent, philanthropy 18 percent, and 
hospital reserves 26 percent. Borly percent of the neces- 
sary funds was borrowed. Four percent came frpm slate 
and local governments. 

The latest survey covered 955 projects depi;r? In 1973 
with total anticipated costs of $2.6 billion. Pretimlnary 
analysis of these repbr(s fndrcates thai Federal grants 
' provided 5.4 percent, philanthropy 11.0 percent, and 
hospital reserves 15.4 percent. Borrowed funds will 
supply 50.8 percent of the costs. Other government 
grants and nonrepiayable approprialiohs provided 12.4 
percent. 

Voluntary nonprofit general hospitals reported 510 
projects costing $1.92 billion. FederaV^rants provided 
about 4 percent of the costs, philanthropy 12 percent, 
and hospital reserves 18 percent. Borrowing supplied 61 
percent of the anticipated costs. It islnteresting to note 
thai nearly 5 percent of funds came from state and local 



government^ In the form of grants and appropriations 
which did not require repayment; however, only three 
hospitals received these funds. 
■ Methods of debt financing took severat forms Volun- 
tary nohproiit hospitals borrowed a totalof $1:227 biUion. 
Of this, roughly 30 percent came from standard loans 
and mortgages from banks, pension funds, and insurance 
companies, and 38 percent from public sale of bond 
issues. Eighteen percent, came from loans made or guar- 
anteed by the Federal government under the Hilt-Burton 
program, and 8 perceht from FHA HUD-guaranteed 
loans, 6 percent from unspecified sources.^ 

Tax-exempt bond Issues were of course favored, com- 
prisihg 28 percent of the total debt, while taxable bond 
issues provided 10 percent. 

Of the more than $233 mi'Kion contributed to these , 
projects, 62 percent came from special fund drives, 30 
percent came from other contribution programs, and 8 
percent from foundation grants. 

National Health Agencies' Contributionsto the volun- 
tary health agencies are a reflection of the public's in- 
terest in health problems. Twenty-one of the largest such 
agencies responded to a recent survey conducted by the 
American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel. As 
shown in the chart, they reported gift income of $414 
million, a 10,7 percent increase over 1972. Increases 
for individual agencies ranged up to 23.9 percent. 

Thirteen percent of the total, or $53.7 million, came 
In the form of bequesFs, an increasingly important source 
of income to such agencies. 

Many of these health agencies allocate important 
sums to research. For example, the two top agencies— 
cancer and heart— allocate almost one third of their in- 
come to'research, according to (he National Health Coun- 
cil. National Cystic Fibrosis spends 38 percent of its 
budget on research, (he Arthrids Foundation 25.2 per- 
O „ Other funds go to public and professional educa- 
:i\lC ind to community and patient services. 



NalioDal Health Agencies 

Ag«nc/ V.., ^. 

American Cancef Society, Inc 

American Heart Association . . . .* 

American Lung Associalfon .-. 

Ttie Nalional f^oundaliorj * 

National Easier Seat Society for Crippled Children & / 
UaKior\a\ Association for Retarded Cftaens* -r *. . . . . 
Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America, tnc. . . . 

United Cerebrat Palsy Association, Inc 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc. . . . . 

National Association for Mental Health. Inc. 

National Mult^ple Sclerosis Society 

The Arthritis Foundation . . . . , 

Nalional Cyslic Fibrosis Rese^irch foundation . . . . . . , 

Leukemia Society of America, Inc. . . ... . v: ..... j,. 

National Kidney Foundation . ..................... 

Epilepsy Foundation of America ... . ... . ^ ! 

Nalional Sociely for the Prevenjicn of Blindness, Inc. 

Nationaf Councff on Afcohol^sm 

American F.oundation for the Qlind, Inc. ...... . .S- . . 

Damon Punyon-Walter Winchell Ca>icer Fund . . . > . . , 

Recording for the Blind, Inc. ........... 

Totals .......... , ...... . . ... . . , 

'EstimatBd 



Phifanlhropy 10 Health— 1973 
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the success o( these agencies has encouraged forma- 
tion of several new agencies to attack obscure diseases 
often with difficuU-to-pronounce names. 

Philanthropy (or Health Contributions for personal 
health care usually equal about one-and*a-half percent 
of the total of such expenditures. In cfileridar 1973, such 
expenditures totaled an estimated $84 billion, of which 
$1.26 billion was donated by philanthropic sources. 

United Way campaigns raised more than $900 mlHiop'f ^ 
in the United States in 1973. Roughly 15 percent of sucih'- 
funds is usually disbursed for heallh purposes, estimated 
at $135 million for 1973. Another $20 million for/fiealth \ 
purposes Is eslimated to have been raised directly by the 
Red Cross. / 

total contributions to health agenci6s-jCK)aI, regional 
and national-rduring 1973 are estimate^4t $835 million. 
Almost half of this amount is accounted for by the. 21 
health agencies participating in AApRG*s survey. Heallh 
agencies play an important role injhe nation's well-being 



and are supported by all sectors of the philanthropic 
world. Increasingly, bequesis are being left to agencies 
working to cure disease and to inform the public. Con- 
cern is also evidenced in programing by television, 
and during 1973 a. special series devoted to disease— 
''The Killers — was carried by educational channels 
throughout the courvtry. 

Even though no precise figures are available for con- 
tributions to medical research, on the basis of past sur- 
veys it is estimated tKat $220 million was contributed for 
such purposes in 1973. 

As previously nested, the relative proportion of philan- 
thropy for hospital construction has declined, ds hospi- 
tals necessarily turn to alternative sources to help meet 
the added costs brought by rapid inflation. For th6 first 
tim^ since GIVING USA began reporting these figures, it 
appears that there was a decline in the dollar v?lue ol 
' contr;ibutions for health jdonstruction. At the same time, 
there appears to be a iriarked increase in giving to en- 
dowment and other special funds. Contributions from all 
sources for construction are estimated at $730 million 
for 1973, and for endowment at $780 million. 

Social Welfare 

The availability of social services is essential to the 
fabric of community life, and philanthropy has long rec- 
ognized (his fact through, support of organizations and 
agencies that work toward helping the needy arid pro- 
viding outlets for a better quality of life for all. It would 
be a rare person who has not participated in or been 
touched by one of the many organizations in this field,* 
which includes Boy 'Scouts and Girl Scouts, summer 
camps, Ys and neighborhood centers, the Salvation 
Army, legal seryfces, day-care centers, children's serv- 
ices and homes for unwed mothers, foster care, family 
nianning, the Urban League, aid to travelers, USOs, and 

n I others. Where a problem exists, an agency is there 

fflBlgB^'^k toward its solution. 



Large Gifts to Social Welf ar6T-1973 

Oono; / Amount / l^ecipienl . 

John W. Walzek, Jr .^$3.6 million 

Boy Scouts of America 

Oanforth Foundalion-$1. 5 million 

American Youth foundation 

Los Angeles Clearing House-$1 S million 

United Crusacfe, Lc$ Angeles 

Ford Fcyr^dation-$t.l million 

Center for ComrDunity Change 

John Young 8rown/Jf.~$1 miflion 

YMCA, Louisville 

Carnegie Corporation of New York -$300. 000 

National Urban Coafitfon 

Lilly Endowmenl-S245,000 

Young Life Campaign 

Tho San Francisco Foundallon-$1 11,000 

Legal Aid Society of Saf} Francisco 

New Haven FoundatioO-SIOO.OOO 

Community Progress, New Haven, Conn. 



United Way Allocations by Fields; of SeMce 

Field ol service Percent 

Famify and Children's Sorvtces . . ,v ............... . 26.4% 

Amencan Red Cros$ . . . 12.9 

Hosp^ais and Cjjn«cs . . 2,1 

Other Heaflh Services . . . - : , . . . ... . . 10,0 

Recreation Services ... . . ; . . . . . , . . , . , . . 27.4 

Other Services ^ ...... 4.4 

CommunUy Welfare Pfanniilg . . : . . . . . , 3.^ 

Campaign . . . . , : .... ..... . . . ........ , . . ..... . . . 4:2 

Year-round AdmmrslraUon r. 3.1 

Shrmkage ............. . . . .V . . 4,3 

Total : 100,0% 



Beyond the established institutions, a-number of n^z^ 
voluntary social agencies and organizations have come 
into being in the recent past to deal with newer problems 
or with older problems in new ways, thus supplementing 
the traditional agency's performance. Philanthropy has 
continued to increasie.its contributions to the tried and 
true and has entered willingly into support of new pro- 
grams and of many newer agencies as well. The impact 
of inflation and the constant increase in the cosi of de- 
livering human services, however, together with rising 
demands and a continuing growth in the numbers of 
the needy, make urgent still greater dollar contributions 
from all. 

Within this scerie, the United Way serves as a flexible 
and reasoned vehicle to unite the diverse elements of 
entire co'lbmunities to contribute toward a more satis- 
factory life for every individual. The United Way raises 
and allocates vunds/ while joining with its member agen* . 
cies and community lea^dership in planning for the rnost4 
effective use of the dollars raised. It is estimated/that 
almost one third of total private giying in this a/ea Is 
channeled through United VVays. ^^^^^^ a , 

In 1973, 2,1 75 United Way campaigns across It^ United 
States and Canada raised a total of $975 million, a 6.6 
percent increase over 1972's $914.6 million; oj this^ more 
than $900 million was subscribed in the Uijfted States. - 
The primary source of conlributi'dns conlinufes to be em- 
ployee and executive giving largely by payroll deduc- 
tions, which accounted for 61J percent of the total; 
corporations accounted for 28.9 percent, and the re- 
maining 9.4 percent came from residential and founda- 
tion giving. As shown in the adjacent chart, more than 
Jwo thirds of the total raised go fo/social welfare pur- 
poses, almost 14 percent is allocated to hospitals, clin- 
ics, other health services, and ab6ut 15 percent goes 19 
the American Red Cross. / . * 

A number of United Way campaigns experienced sub- 
stantial increases: 20 cities in the United Slates and 2 in 
Canada raised more than $9 rnillio'n each. The Chicago 



campiiign'generatecl oyer 3.4 million new dollars in 1973, 
; and Dolroil nearly 3 million. Baltirnore bosislcd an 11.3 
pfercenl increase'in 1973. The United Way in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, raised 22.5 percent more than the previous 
year. Thirty-seven million individuals, groups and cor- 
porations made contributions to the United Way, and 
more than 34 million families were helped through the 
fund-raising efforts of some 20 million United Way vol* 
unteers and professionals. . 

For 1973, AAFRC estimates that social welfare causes 
received $1.76 billion, an increase of 9.3 percent over 
1972. 

Arts and Humanities . 

The year 1973 saw a continued expansion m the de- 
mand for cultural activities, including museums, sym- 
phony and chamber orchestras, jazr and other music 
entities, opera, theater, film, and the dance. Support 
from private sources continued its upward trend, and for 
1973 is estimated at $1.20 billion: Established institutions 
are financially pressed, as new cultural organizations 
and performance groups appear on the scene and add 
their demand for the limited funds available. 

Museums There are approximately 1,82Vart, history, 
and science museuiT)s in the nation thai meet certain 
criteria set forth by the National Endowment for the Arts 
in a recent survey. Visits mounting to 308,205,000 weria 
made to these museums in fiscal 1971-72. The work 
force numbered more than 1 10,000, of which there were 
30,400 fullrtime paid personnel and 64,200-well over 
half the total-volunteers. 

Private sources of funding continue to provide the larg- 
est segment of support lo museums fn America. The 
National Endowment survey showed total income for 
1971-72 for 1,821 museums was $513.3 million, of which 
63 percent came from the private sector, 37 percent from 
O pubUc, Individuals through gifts; membership, and 
ERJC isslpns conjribute 22.4 percent of nriuseum income. 
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accorcjing to the 1973 Museum Salary and Flh^cial Stir- 
vey of the American Association of Museunis;The survey 
results-covering about. 700 museums -werfe compar- 
able to the Efidowmen^s' in finding that funds from all 
private sources equal 59.f percent of Income^ with gov- 
ernment ^municipal, county, state, and Federal) accdunl- 
ing for the remaining 40.9 percent. 

Museums are caught in the price squeeze faniiliar to 
other cultural and educational institutions in the United - 
Stales: increasing costs of operations due to increases 
in salaries, supplies, and services. A growing audience 
has brought requirements for additional security and for 
environmental control, , as well as greater curatorial and ' 
administrative competence to meet Ihe^emands in pro-, 
graming and education. Museum budgets have suf- 
fered, and AAM statistics show that during 1972, 28.7 
percent of the museunis in its survey reported pperaling 
deficits, with a substantially higlier percentage (39.4) of 
art museums reporting deficits. This finding is in line 
with the National Endowment survey, which noted that 
since 19Q6, financial pressures have resulted in facility, 
service, or staff cutbacks in 36 percent of all museums. 

Music - A part of America's cultural richness. lies in 
music, in its availability and accessibility to the public. 
^ Symphonic, chamber, jazz, folk, country, band/vocal and 
operatic-ail are readily heard on the radio or on rec- 
ords, television carries a share, and live performances 
are increasingly available throughout the country. 

Figures recently compiled by the American Symphony 
Orchestra League show that 27 major symphony orches- 
tras had combined expenditures of $75.6 million in 1972- 
73, a $5 million Jump (7.1 percent) from the previous 
season, Earned income was $42.2 million, up $3 million 
from 1971-72. The ever-widening gap-whal's left over 
for orchestras lo raise after all the earned income is 
counted-grew from $31.4 million to^S33.5 million,^ while 
government support fell from $1.4 million to $872,100, 
or slightly over one percent of their total expenditures. 



Tolal tax-supporl mon^y received as earned income'for 
specific programs by the 27 orchestras was $8 mijlion, 
9 percent over 1971-72; . 

Private sources-individuals/ foundations, and corpo- 
rations-contributed $29.8 million/ an increase of more 
than 10 percent over 197,1-72. Even with this increase, 
the major orchestras were left with a total net deficit of 
$2.8 million. Were surveys available of other nonprofit 
segments within the music community, it is believed 
similar statistics would result. 

Other Performing Arts The dance and theater worlds 
share many of the same problems. Success has brought 
a serious financial dilemma, for p$id admissions cover 
only a part of the cost of each performance, and longer 
seasons created through audience demand bring larger 
deficits and a need for additional support. Ticket prices, 
like college tuitions, are subsidized, and performing 
groups are ipath to raise them, for fear of pricing them- 
selves out of reach of the majority of viewers. 

Surveys show that the number of dance performances 
has increased more than 500 percent in just , the last 10 
years, that the total dance audience has grown from 1 
million in 1965 to 8 million in 1973, and that th^ number 
and diversity of companies are at an all-time high. Today, 
126 professional dance companies, employing about 
2,000' artists, have estimated annual budgets of $40 mil- 
lion, But many in dance are underpaid, and the com- 
panies are plagued with financial problems. One of our 
foremost dance companios-which performs to nearly^ 
one-half million persons each year and In the past six 
years alone has mounted 61 new productions, created a 
repertoire that includes the work of 36 contemporary 
composers, and has commissioned 12 new scores— was 
forced to curtail its New York season this ye^ir for lack 
of financing, Performance revenue covers 54 percent of 
total operating costs for this company, about the same 
p ontage as reported by the symphony orchestras. 
I^L)||(a0es 9n<l ufilversltle$ provide slgnificsirit subsidy 



Large Gifts to Cultural Causes— 1973 

Donor / Amount / Recipient 

Joseph H. Hirshhdrn-ilOO million 

[value of colleclion of sculpture and paintings) 

Smithsonian InslUufion 

Mrs. Helen Bonfil5-$50 million ' 

Denver Centef for the Performing Arts 

Avery Fisher-$10 million (estimated) 

New York Philharmonic 

Vincent Astof Foundalion-$5 million 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Andrew W. Mellon Foundalion~$5 million 

National Gallery of Art " 

Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson-$5 million 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

John Guggenheim Memorial Foi/n da lion -$3,8 5 2.600 

Fellowships to 339 scholars, scientists, and artists 

Ufly Endowment, lnc.-$3.5 million ' 

Children's Museum of IndianapoH^ 

Ford Foundation-$3 2 million 

American Coyne ii of Learned Societies for posldocloral 

fellowship program for research In the humanities , 

Howard N. Oarfinkle-$2.5 million 

University of Miami for a new wing of the Lowe Ari Museum 

Boeltcher Foundaiion-$1.5?nlllfon * 

Denver Center for the Performing Artsy 

Kresge Family and Kresge Foundat(on-$1 .5 mi'llioh ^ 
DeUoit Institute of fine Arts for purchase of a painting .. 
by Michelangelo MerisI de Caravaggio 

Mary Agnes Mi|lef-$t.$ million 
New York Public Library . . 

Rockefeller Foiind3|to>i -$89^,060 ' 
Sin conservatofinf^musid for^wards to talerifed students 



of the touring 'performing arls, subsidy thai all^^^ the 
cultural-arts to be presented on many campuses and in . 
many communities where they would otherwise be to- 
tally lacking- A survey for the 1972-73 season by the As- i : 
sqciation of College^ University and Gommunity Arts 
Administrators, Inc. of its members showed that during : 
the year, 194 institutions presented a total of 3,521 per- 
formances before audiences of 3.4 million person^, with 
students making up 46 percent of the audience. 

Ticket-sale revenue came lo $77 million, against art- ■ 
ist and performance fees of $8 million and other direcl 
costs of $1.8 million. The income gap of $2.1 rriillion, as 
well as indirect cost such as salaries, maintenance, etc., 
was subsidized by the Institutions, and through contri- 
butions and grants from the community, state arts coun- 
cils, and the National Endowment for the Arts. 

Givthd Trends Individuals continue to be the most 
important source of contribuliohs to our cultural institu* 
tlons The AAFRC survey of million dollar gifts i^m con* 
lerfold) shows wfellover 75 percent of such gifts coming 
from individuals and bequests in 1973. . 

Foundations may account for some 15 percent of total 
contributions to the arts and humanities. In 1973, the first 
private foundation on a national scale devoted solely lo 
the arts and the humanities was announced, to bo in- 
corporated by a group of arts patrons and professionals. 
It is expected to have an endowment of several hundred 
million dollars in five td seven years, to be drawn f rom a 
widfe variety of furiding sources, 

Corporatlohs continue to shovv Increased attention to 
support of the arts, and their contributions were close 
lo $80 million in 1973, according to the Business Com- 
mittee for the Arts (BGA), formed in 1967; With present 
membership of 125 leading businessmen from communi- 
ties throughout the nation, BCA works to. spur financial 
support, publicity, and business eicperlise for the arts. 
Beyond ddilar support of the arts, it Is estimated IhaJl: 
bu$fnes3 ^1ay cbntribjule as rnuch as $7f rriiljioij In^^, 



form of wrltten-o(f business expenses/ such as giving 
free exhibition space, publicity, or advferttsing. Ouldoor 
music and drama festivals sponsored by business are 
becoming more common, as is corporate sponsorship of 
special exhibits of arts and sculpture and of programs 
for educational television, which bring the artists* vision* 
into. the home and reach many who otherwise could not 
participate. Volunteer services-legat/accounting, print- 
ing, advertising design--are also made available by some 
business concerns for arts, organizations, 

A-new jnational statistical study of corporate giving 
patterns to the arts in 1973 is currently b^ing conducted 
for BCA by a major aqcounting and management-con- 
sulting firm/ Results are expected to be published in 
early fall arid will be reviewed in our monthly GIVING 
USA Bulletin. 

Federal government arts support comes mainly from 
the National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities— 
its two grant-making Agencies are the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities— which was establish ed i n 1 965. From 
slightly more than $5 million for the two endowments in 
' their first year of operation, the budgets have grown to 
almost $80 million for the year ended June 30, 1973. For 
FY 1974, the two endowments received an appropriation 
of $112 million. 

The major goals of the Arts Endowment are to make 
the arts more widely available to millions ol / mericans; 
to preserve.our cultural heritagie for present and future 
generations; lo strengthen cultural organi2a{ions; and 
to encourage the creative development of our nation's 
finest talent. . 

Among the activities funded by the Humanities En- 
dowment are experimental programs of informal adult- 
education in the humanities at state level, a program to 
encoul'age active interest and creative Involvement in 
the humanities among students and young persons, pro- 
nrAfris of basic research and editing, fellowship and sti- 
11/^1 programs to help humanists who have completed 



f^usic $1Ct3aa.210 

TederaKState PartnefSfjip^ finds . . . . . . ... . 6,875.000 

Museums ^51S.O40 

Theater jC. ; r , 3,335.122 
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their professional training to. develop their, abilities 85 - 
teachefs/scholars. writers; and interpreters ol the hq-v. 
manities, and program grants to help' develop new hu-; 
manities curricula in colleges and universities. 
" ^tate arts councils^! funded through the Nationat En- ' 
dowment, the slates, and private sources, are increas* - 
jngly important to the arts as the moneys available tor , 
distribution through them continue to grow. State appro- 
priations to the councils in FY 1974 increased 18.6 per- 
cent over 197$ 10 $31,647,205 according to a r^ecent^" 
study of the Associated Councils of the Arts (ACA). Larg- 
est of these is New York's $16,4 million, which in 1973 
.'aided 836 organizations ranging from world-recognfzed 
museurfi^ and dance and music organizations i;i New. 
York City lo small hislorlcal societies upstate. ' 
^Community agencies -estimated by AGA to number 
800 lo l,OOp-are stilhanolher element in the arts prclure. 
Of lhese» 28 are united arts fund-raising agencTies, whjch 
are organized along the lines.of the United Way lo raise 
money for a group of arts organizations withlft the com-, 
munity. A directory of community arts orgaaiialions will 
be published by ACA later in the.year. ? 

Civic and Public Affairs 

More and more concern is being expressed by all 
sectors of philanthropy for the causes that make up the 
civic and public affairs category/lncluded are environ- 
ment and ecology, conservation and preservation, jus- 
tice and the law, municipal^and community improvement,, 
good government, housing and urban renewal, and fh^ss 
'transportation/ As our Bicentennial approaches, many 
communily-onented historical projects are and will con- 
tinue to seek funds \o carry them through. 

The early,70s havfe been a time of growing concern 
among the American people for preservation and the 
environment. The National Trust for-Hisloric Presefva- 
lion in the United Stales, the only nonprofit educational 
organization chartered by Congress to encourage public 



'parlip^pation in the preservation ofJfiistricts, sites, build- 
ings." 5ifucturps, and objects significant- In Amerieran 
history and cJlture, -increased its membership to 42,000 
—--a one-third increase from the preceding year--a'nd itsv 
financial support during 1973. Its first ^nual meeting, 
held in Cleveland in'^October, brought togethermore than 
850 members for discussions of programs and problems. 

The National Audubon Society, whoSe concerns are. 
primarily environmental, has grown in membership from 
69,000 in 1968 to nriore than 200,000 today; contributions 
(excluding membership fees) have increased almost 60 
percent in the samj9 period, with almost 35'percent of 
the increase since 1971, reaching $1.9 million in 1973. 

Almost 100 of every corporate contributions dollar 
go into support of civic and public affairs, according 
to ^ Conference Board report. Our estimate is that as 
much as $100 million may be contributed today by cor- 
poratidhs in this area; in advertising and other services, 
the amount is undoubtedly far greatei-. One cannot read 
a newspaper or magazirie without seeing a( least one ad 
placed by business on^ pollution control, envirpnmenlal 
quafity, mner-cfty development, or other public concern. 
Television, loo. is carrying more public affairs and en- 
yirorfm ental programing. 

The large general-purpose foundations are making an 
incr^easTRg numbeg of grants In all of these areas, which 
have been a traditional concern of fom'munity founda"- 
: tions. Oi particular interest, perhaps, is4he quality of life 
in the city, with a numl^er of grants being made for com^ 
munity planning, improvement, and urban renewal. 

In 1973, it is estimated 4hat philanthropic support for 
alj ci^/ia and public affairs cauises totaled $6Q0 miflioii/ 

I jiternationjal Affairs and Foreign Aid 

I each yeary voluntary agencies in the United Slates v/dh 
major overseas programs register with 4he Agen<iy for 
fnternational Development's Advisory Gommiltee 6n Vpl- 
Q Foreign Aid. Activities of ^he agencies in foreign 



Large Gifts fo Civic Cau6os-^1973 

Dcno; / Amount / Recipient / Purpose ' 

Urn'on Camp Cofporatfon-$5? 6 million 

(value of 50,000 acres in ihe NC-Va. Dismal Swamp) 

Nature Conservancy " r * 

Ford Foundallon--$5 miltion>*"^"'' \1. 

Cooncif on Legal education for Pfofe$$ionai f^esponsibHity 

lo conlinue efforts to.bri^g about reforms in teaching ot !he 

Mrs LeiU CfarkHunler-$? 3 mHlton 

City p! West Harlford to ma{rUj»-r^ a^rk 

Corbell FouncJaljon-$? ftiiljion 

City ol Cincinnati for const rilc? ion of mutti-Ievel pafKina 
garage andsVywalks a < 

JRoberl Wood Johnson Fotindalion-$1. 9 million 
Ctti/ens Conference on State Legislature for a national - 
program to demopslrate ihe effectiveness of prof<>ssional 
slaffing in state legislative cqmrnittces ^ ' ; 
Haas Conr^munity Fund -$1.02 7, 084 

Philadelphia Court of -Common PJeas for pretrial conditional 
release program , • . 

Culfen Foundatior^-Sl millfon 

To develop Hou&fon's' Addick^ and Barker J^eservolr area^ 
as o^y park land ^ t 

Enfd A. Haupt Chatilabfe Tfust~$1 million' 
American HoriicuHural Society fp purchase and uSe as 
natiosar headquarters George Washington's 27.acre estate 
near Mount Vernort . / 

'ChaflesSawyer~^1 milfion 

Qincinoatus Association to develop a park on the Ohip ' 
Rtver bank ' 

Vincent Astor Foundation~$500.000 
Bedfcr^$fvyves0nt fieslofation Corporation' 



Expenditures for Overseas Programs of 
Major Voluntary Agencies 
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countries include agricultural and rural development,; 
comrl^iunity development, family , planning, health and 
nutrition,. housing constructio^n, refugee assistance, re^ 
lief arid rehabilitation, vocational education and related 
projecks, and distribution of food products, medical and 
agricultural supplies and equipment, clothing and tex- 
tiles, apd other items. 

Somb agencies are supported isolely by the privaite/ 
sector; 'One example is the American Bureau for Medical 
Aid to phina, which contributes to a broad program of - 
• medical training and health service for the Chinese 
people in Taiwan. Others receive support both from the 
private sector an^(^ from the U.S. Government; for ex- 
ample, government contracts ar^d grants make up about 
three fourths of the income of VITA— Volunteers (or In* 
tdrnaliorial Technical Assistance— an organization that, 
utilizing the experience and services of volut^teer pro- 
fessionals, responds to requests for technical as'sislanco 
to economic and social development projects worldwide.; 

In 1973, 91 voluntary agencies were registered with 
AID'S Advisory Committee, with income estimated at 
$678 million, an increase of^$26 million over 1972^. Of 
this, private contributions (doliars; supplies, and equip- 
ment) amounted to $471 million. U.S. Government syp/^ 
port in the form of grants and cc>ntracts, overseas freight 
paid by the U.S. Government on donated and relief sup- 
plies, U.S. Government excess property, and PL 480 
donated food, and transportation for this food, amounted 
to $207 niillion. It should be noted that the threj^ largest 
agencies reporting accpunted for 69 percent o1 the total 
$579 million of (unds spent by all registered voluntary 
agencies in suppo/t of their overseas programs. 

During 1973. more than 100 countries .benefited from 
these programs. The largest amount of aid went to Asia. 
Latin America and Africa received lesser amounts.'Som^Q 
refuge^ and ralief assistance was reported for Eurbpe^H 

PL 48^ allocated to registered voluntary agenqies; 
in fiscal year ip73 amounted to $133 miMi9|LCoftji^r^^^ 



vyilh $145 /nillion rcportod by these agencies "a yegr ago. 
The Fodd-for-Poaco Program benefited some 87 million 

■ ^ needy people in 98.ppunlries, Thp two most extensive 
programs using these foods- which are purchased at 
current market prices by the Department of Agriculture 

; ^are operated by CARE and Caiholic Relief Services. 
Because of food shortage^ in this country created'in part . 
by greatly increased farm exports in 1973 and rising foc^d" 
prices, the program was cut back in late summer. UntiV 
the commodity and price sitilation improves, it is ex- 

■ pectod that current overseas food allocations will be 
reduced. , / 

International public service activities are of increasing 
concern to the business comrnunily, as companies ex- 
pand their markets and operations overseas,; and this 
concern is expressed in two ways, according iji a recent' 
Conference Board report. First, the headqua/ters com- 
pany establishes policy and provides guidejines to its 
foreign affiliates on giving assistance to charitable ac-' 
livitiesin their countries. Second, the headqi/arters com- 
. pany freguentiy supports American and internationa 
ganizations based in the United cStates thaj haye public" 
service^ programsjnothe / i 

Assistance is niost frequent for progranrjsjn education 
and research; also supported are health and welfare- 
' projects, exchange prograrris for travef, study, or work 
abroad; arfs and culturai program^; athlettc programs; 
' and civic and governmerit programs. It is estimated that 
^ liUje more than one percent, of the corporate contribu- ■ 
tions budget goes to internaticinal affairs on the average, 
although it must be realized that the percentage, varies 
according to a cqmpany's international investment and 
operations/ . 

Foyridalicin suppo'ft to interny^tion^l affairs makes up^ 
about 10 percerit of tpta). foundation giving. In 1973^ 'the' 
I Foundation Center recorded in its data bank $32.4 
million, comprising 252 grants, cor^iributed" by private 
^^i'ndations to international activities, compared with' 

vl ■ / 



. Large GiHs Co tnternationaf Affairs — 1973 

Donor / Arriount / Recipient / Purpose 

:: :Wi1!fan:rJAevitl-$2 million ■ " 
MuSiC at Mi$hkenot \r\ \sraG\ 
Waller N.H Hardtng-Samttfion 

A cbfiection of rare sheet muSiC and books ol this value to tho 
Bodle'^.i hbfary, Oxford Universttf 

Laurence Ttsch-$1 mjiJioi 
Ufiited Jewish^Appeaf 
Rockefefler Founda!.on-S750.COO 
■ (ntern^fiopaf Ma'ze ana V^'heat Improvement Center 
E! Batan, Mexico 
CVani Foundat<on-$3S5.000 

Stanforcf University for siudies of behavfor of ch/mpan^ees in natura} 
habitat. Gombc Natioouil Park, Tao^ania 
- Carneg>o Corporation-S323.220 , ^ 

ifmversfty of th'e Souf^ Pac^Z/c. Suva, Fiji 
Lilly Eodowment-$300 000 

Trra^eraf ComnMSS'on to support private-sector, cooperative efforts 
among developed nations 's 

Andrew W. MeHon Poundation -$300,000 
Cfifoesc Untversity of Hong Kong ' ^ 

- Rockefeller Brothers Fund-$iao,000 r 
Cenfe/ for inter -A-y^enc an Relahoris (or general support of its 
; infcrmal'on ofograni on cu'tural anri public affairs of laUn Amorfca 
^ Josrph Macy Jr., Foundation -$1 18503 ' 
; ' University of S^o Pau!o. Bra/ii. to support training center in sociat 
an j f.rc^.enl\o pej^ilr/cs 
' tpr^a M'JiCcnnu!! C'ark Fcun-Jatiori-Si C6 950 
1 Casv \,\€$iern SeservR Un-^crs'ty for a three-year program of research 

and tra ning \p\ sch«s!osomias.s to b« conducted in East AfDca ' 
' H<\lena Rubinst'^'in Foundalion -SICS.OOO 
\^'ef^mann institute of Science. Rohcvot. hrael for research pfo}GCl on 
the stud/ of novel pfoieoiyt^c enzymes discovered through Che uso 6f 
O synthetic poiyammp acids' 



$41.6 million and 438 grants in 1972. Grants made cfi- 
reclly abroad tot^^iled $22.2 million and benefited 48 coun 
tries. The largest amount of aid, $7.9 million, went to 
Latin America and the Caribbean area; Asia received 
$6.3 millioii; Europe and the Middle East $4.9 m^illion; 
Africa $1.9 million; and Canada $1,2 million. ■ 

By fields of interest, 39 percent was channeled to edu- 
cation; 23 percent for technical assistance; 14 percent 
for health and welfare; 13 percent for international 
studies; 7 percent for exchange of persons and cultural 
relations; 2 percent for peace and international coop- 
eration; and 2 percent for relief and'refugees. 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation made the largest, single 
grant— S1. 5 million to the International Center of Tropical 
Agriculture in Call, Colombia, to support its training, ex- 
tension, and communications programs: Ford Founda- 
tion, the perennial leader among overseas donors, gaye 
$1.3 million to the University of Delhi, India, for graduate- 
level research and training. Other major foundation 
grants are included in the adjacent chart. 

Foundations have long played an important role in the 
international area. In the United States, programs of edu- 
cational and cultural exchange have brought increased 
understanding among the peoples of the world; universi- 
ties and colleges have benefited through endowed chairs 
and departmental grants in foreign area studies and 
language training; major international organizations 
have been able to enlarge their information programs 
and activities, thus expanding the horizons of many. 

Abroad, grants have brought technology and know-^ 
hoW to underdeveloped nations; they have increased the 
food supply, established research centers, and allevi- 
ated disease, (n many instances, foundation support with 
its flpxibility has been ^ble to accomplish progress in 
areas\where others could not enter. Working together 
with both governments and private institutions in foreign" 
J,ands,fo'b(}dations are helping to solve botn national and 
international problems. 



Organizations Related to Philanthropy 



American Alumnf Council i 
One Duponl Circle. N VV 
Washington, D.C ?0036 

American Aisocialion of Museums 
2?33 Wisconsin Avenue. N W 
Washmgion, 0 C 20007 

American College Pubric RcUit ons Assn. 
One Dupont Circle. N VV 
Washington. D.C 20036 
American Counai on Cducarton 
One Oupont Circle. N.W 
Washington. D C. ?0036 

American HospiUI Association 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chjcago, III- eocn 

American Symphony Orchestra League 
P.O. Box 66 
Vienna, Va. 22180 

Associated Councils of the Arts 
?1564 Broad A ay 
New York. N. Y. 10036 
Association of American CoUcges 
tftie R Street. N W 
Washington. D C. 20009 
Busmess Committee for the Arts. Jnc 
1270 AvoniiC the Amencas 
New York 10020 . . 

Commjitec tqr Economic Oeveiopfncni 
47/ Madison Avenue " 
New York. N. Y.n0O22 

CofitfibJtcrs Information Gijfead 

"225 Park Avenue Sou»h 

New \CtM. N. Y. lOOH 

Council for Financial Aid !o Education, Inc 

eaO FiJlh Avenue 

New York< N Y. 10019 

Council of Better Business Bureaus, Inc 

nSO 17th Sueet 

Washington, D C 2O03G 



CounciS or^ ToLindalions, Jnc. . 
888 Seventh Avenue 
New York. N, Y. 10019 

Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 

315 Park Avenue-South ' 

New York. N.Y. 10010 

Counc!* of Stato Governruonts 

3e West 44th Sneet 

New York. N.Y. 10036 

Federation of Protestant Weffarc Agencies 

251 Foutth Avenue 

New Ycik. N Y, 10010 

Foundation Center 

888 Seventh Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 100T9 

f^depende^^^ College Funds of America, jnc 
5108 Empire State Bujiding 
New York. N Y. 10001 ^ 
National Assembly ol Natipnaf Voluntary Health 

and Sociat Welfare Organi?ations, Inc 
345 East 46ih Street 
New York. N.Y. 10017 

Nalionai Association for Hospital bevetopmeni ' 
Box 5614 

Tucson. Ari2. 85703 v 
National Association of independent Schools, Inc 
4 LiPerJy Square 
Boston. Mass. 02184 

National Catholic Development Conference 

130 East 40ih Succt - - 

New York. N.Y. 10016 

National Calhoijc Educatjon Association 

One Oupont Circle, N W. 

Washington. D.C. 20036 

National CalhoTic Stewardship Council 

P.O. Box 733 

Kansas City. Missou/^ 64141 

National Cathofjc Welfare Conference 

1312 f^assachusetts Avenue, N.W. 

Washington. D.C. 20005 

Nattor^al Center for Voluntary Action ' 

1735 I Street, N:W, 

Washington, D.C. 20006 



National Council ol Churches 
475 Rjversido Drive 
New York, N. Y< 10027 

l^ational Councif on Philanlhropy 
680 Fifth Avenue ■ ' 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
Natior^al Health Council 
1740 Broadway 

New York. N, Y. 10019 ■ 

National Information Bureau, Inc. - 

305 East 45th Street - 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

National Public Relations Council 

of Health A Welfare Services, (nc, ' 
81S Second Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10C17 
NaUonal Society of Fund Raisers 
130 East 40th Street 
New Yqrk, N.Y, 10016 

TBi Foundation 

50 Rockefeller Pla?a ■ 

New York, N Y. 10020 

The Conference Board > 

84S Third Avenue 

New York. N.Y. 10022 

Uniled Way of Armerica ■ 

€0t North Fairfax Street 

Alexandria, Va 22313 



The annual subscription is $12.50 and includes: ^ 

Giving USA — Annual Report ' ^ * 

Giving USA-^-Tho Bufioun(^V\ssuQsp\u5tpoc\^\s) , - 

i^aster Calendar of Meetings . . 

The produclion of the above publications is parllaHy subsidized, by W4^^rtnLa?m?pori 
Ihe member fifmsonheAAFRC as a public service to philanthropy, ■ . '$2.00- 



